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HE new President begins his administra- 

tion not only with the good will but with 

the confidence of the country. If his 

past life had not already been a revela- 

tion of high character, great ability, and 
patriotism, which have won the admiration of hun- 
dreds of thousands of his fellow-citizens, his bear- 
ing during the trying days which have passed since 
the death of Mr. McKix.ey would have firmly es- 
tablished him in their affections. Indeed, there 
is a ring of manliness in Mr. Roosrvett’s words 
and deeds which inspires faith in him. During 
these cruel days of national tragedy and grief his 
bitterest old-time crities—he seems to have no hos- 
tile critic for the moment—must have felt his 
admirable bearing in the presence of the awful 
responsibility which had been thrust upon him. 
As we saw him emerging from the car in which 
he had retired from view as he rode across the 
State to take upon himself the burden dropped by 
the murdered President, he seemed a man who had 
already risen to the occasion, and every word and 
act of, his speken or done since he took the oath 
of office has confirmed this first impression. 

To a waiting and anxious country he said that 
it would be his “aim to continue, absolutely un- 
broken, the policy of President McKiyxtrey for 
the peace, the prosperity, and the honor of our 
beloved country.” This was enough, for no one 
doubts the word of Turopore Roosrvertr. But 
since then every one of his official acts, one of 
them at least being of the first importance and of 
great significance, has been in harmony with this 
promise. The McKintey cabinet is to remain, and 
this is a renewal of the assurance given in the 
parlor of the Wiicox, house at Buffalo. Mr. Hay 
is to remain at the head of the State Department, 
to carry out the policy of peace and mediation 
which gave to Mr. McKrxtey the first place among 
the powers in China; to complete the negotia- 
tions for a new eanal treaty with Great Britain; 
to arrange for the rec iprocity treaties which Presi- 
dent McKiniey favored in order that our foreign 
commerce might increase and become proportion- 
ate to our production; to carry forward our mis- 
sion as the friend and adviser of the Sovth and 
Central Ameriean.republics, the promoter of peace 
between them, and ‘the sustainer of their independ- 
ence. With Mr. Hay’s able assistance Mr. Mc- 
KINLEY was. strengthening the ties of friendship 
between this country and foreign governments, 
and judging from his last speech it was clearly his 
intention to soften the feeling over our tariff pol- 
icy on the continent of Europe. 





The financial interests of the country are 
gratified by the knowledge that Mr. Gace is 
to remain at the head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The new President is not only closely 
identified with what we have recently come to call 
the sound-money principle, but in Mr. Gace he has 
the aid of one of the best bankers in the country, 
one who realizes the weak places in the act of 
1900, which formally recognized the fact of the 
single gold standard and provided for a larger and 
more elastic bank-note currency. If Congress can 
be induced to strengthen still further the money 
system of the country, and to protect it ahsolutely 
against the assault of any possible vagaries of 


some future President or Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, the country may count upon the ability of 
Mr. Gace to formulate the plan, and upon the 
ability and courage of Mr. RooskveLt to present it 
*to the legislative branch of the government and 
to urge its adoption. Mr. Gacs is, moreover, quite 
in accord with the liberal tariff views expressed by 





Mr. McKintry. What is to be done for the mer- 
thant marine is a question which must develop 
before it ean be discussed. The fact which is of 
most importance is that the Treasury Department 
is to remain in safe hands, and that whatever 
recommendations are made looking to a reduction 
of taxation in order to diminish the redundant 
revenues will be wise, conservative, and solicitous 
of vested interests. 


We speak of these details not with a view 
of expressing an opinion or eyen seeming to 
suggest a policy. This is not a time for dis- 
cussion. The policies, however, which we have 
indicated were settled by Mr. McKintey, and we 
mention them merely for the purpose of empha- 
sizing the great importance of President Roost- 
VELT’s action and its deep significance. The Presi- 
dent has not only done his full measure of duty, 
but he has done it promptly and wisely. -He has 
prevented speculation as to his policy. Men may 
differ as to the wisdom of his policy, as they dif- 
fered with Mr. McKinuey’s views, but there can- 
not be any difference of opinion on one subject, 
and that is that the mind of the country should 
not be unsettled on political and economic sub- 
jects at this otherwise greatly distracting moment. 
It was of the first importance that the country 
should know that, notwithstanding the murder of 
Mr. McKintry, the course of the Ship of State 
was not to be changed, and that there was to be 
no opportunity for a dangerous discussion of new 
theories and new purposes. Especially was it es- 
sential that there should be not eyen a momentary 
break in the business prosperity of the country. 
Financial interests, naturally quick to take alarm, 
waited anxiously for the announcement of the new 
President’s purpose as to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. That they did not have. to wait long was 
evidence that Mr. Roosrye.t recognized the value 
of promptness as clearly as they did. themselves. 
The very fact of this promptness, tog zether with 
the wisdom of his decision, is evidence of his 
careful thoughtfulness and his readiness to grasp 
the importance of a momentous occasion and the 
gravity of his responsibility. 


Having been thus wise and conservative at 
the outset, Mr. Roosgvett is entitled to com- 
plete confidence. It is one of the oldest prov- 
erbs of life that great responsibility steadies a 
man theretofore inclined to be erratic, and that, as 
Lows. pointed out, the hest way to turn a radi- 
cal into a conservative is to put him in office. But 
President Roosreve.t has the right to expect more 
than the compliment of confident hopes. By his- 
own conduct he has an immediate claim on us for 
faith in his conservatism. As for ourselves, we 
do not say that we expect that he will be steadied 
by the responsibilities of the office which has been 
thrust upon him; we say that he is now steady and 
conservative, and that his own character and pa- 
triotism will hold him true to the promise which 
he has made. 


There is a record to which we may go in 
judging of Mr. Roosrevert—a record that does 
not contradict his recent admirable bearing, but 
that confirms the impression which the country 
now has of him. The record teaches that, first 
of all, he is a promoter of good government, 
with high ideals of public virtue and public duty, 
insistent upon integrity and capacity in the pub- 
lie service, firm in the administration of laws, even 
when the laws are not wholly to his liking; and 
that he has the intelligence, the courage, the self- 
sacrificing spirit, and the tact to gain his ends. 


Since 1889, Mr. Roosrvett has been constantly in 
the public eye. His individuality is so great that 
he has been the centre of observation and discus- 
sion even in an office in the acceptance of which 
public men usually declare their retirement from 
active politics. Mr. Roosevett was a United States 
Civil Service Commissioner under Presidents Har- 
RIsON and CLEVELAND; a Police Commissioner of 
New York under Mayor Strona; and Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy under Mr. McKintry. No 
matter how men may have differed from him touch- 
ing his policy and his beliefs, or even his methods 
of administration, no one can deny that he trans- 
acted the business of his various offices with an 
energy marked by enthusiasm, and that in each 
office he accomplished something. No one can 
deny, either, that the civil service law of the Uni- 
ted States was the better enforced for his persist- 
ent and able struggle for strict obedience of the 
rules; and no one can deny that when THEODORE 
RoosEveLT was Police Commissioner the lot of the 
patrolman was better than it has since been—that 
he was a more self-respecting and more efficient 
man—and that the police force was on a higher 
plane when he left it than it was before or than it 
has been since. As Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
he was the energy and foree of the Department. 
In this place he showed himself to be the model 
of an executive and administrative officer, and, 
what is of far more importance in considering 
him as the chief appointing power of the country, 
he betrayed an instinct for the best men in the 
service; and when he had found them, he trusted 
them implicitly, and thus gave to the country the 
full value of their service. 

This brings us naturally to Mr. Roosgvert’s 
service as Governor of New York, and we feel 
that we are speaking within boynds in saying 
that the work of few Governors has been as bene- 
ficial as that of Governor Rogsryet, while no Gov- 
ernor has performed better seryice. In the first 
place, Governor RoosryeLtt at once, and through- 
out his term, showed a conservatism in marked 
contrast to the beliefs of his character which some 
liad entertained and expressed, If Mr, Rooseven 
had never gone any higher, his accomplishments 
at Albany, during a most difficult experience, 
would be a sufficient monument to his character, 
his ability, and, above all, kis conservatism, which 
was as persistent as it was wise. 





There is no doubt, therefore, as to the im- 
pression which THeopore Roosevert will make 
upon the Federal service. Im the first place, 
it will be conservative. The rule of conduct 
which he has followed throughout his official 
career, we are sure he will not now depart from. 
His duty to the country will be his first thought, 
and he will expect to perform it with the assist- 
ance of the Republican party. No man will be 
appointed to office merely because of political or 
personal service, but because he is, so far as the 
President can discover, the best man for the place. 
President Roosrve? will hold up the highest ideals 
of the republic, and by his own example will teach 
that public office is a public trust, and that pub- 
lie service is both an honor and an opportunity. 
Under him we may expect that the healthful re- 
straints of the law, and therefore the area of free- 
dom, will be enlarged. 

Holding all this to be true, Harprer’s WEEKLY 
not only predicts Mr. Roosrtvett’s success, but 
is sure of it, and will support him and his admin- 
istration with all the power and influence which 
it commands. 
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The last Journey—The solemn Pageant leaving 
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The Casket and Bearers entering the City Hall The Final Glimpse—The Line of People at the City Hall 


THE FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


Scenes at Buffalo, Sunday, September 15 





The Casket on its Way to the Funeral Train 
The bared heads of the people attest their respect and esteem for the dead President 


Senator Hanna follows the Casket intd the Railroad Station The Militia, People, and G. A. R. Detachment in Front of Railroad Station 


THE FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


Scenes at Buffalo, Monday, September 16 
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OUR IDEAL E AMERICAN 


Visitors and Townspeople inspecting the Arches and draped Buildings 


THE FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


Street scenes in Canton, September 18 and 19.—Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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Taking the Casket from the Church 


Colonel Bingham stands facing the bearers; President Roosevelt, with bowed head, may be seen at the Colonel’s left 


The McKinley Home, with its Military Guard 
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At the Stark ‘County Court House 








The Arrival of the Funeral Train from Washington 


THE FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


Scenes at Canton, September 18 and 19 

















At Herald Square, Thursday, September 19, at half past three 


Street cars and elevated trains at rest for five minutes, and all traffic at a standstill 


St. Thomas’s Church Army and Navy Club The Stock Exchange 


THE FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


New York’s visible signs of mourning for the martyred leader of the nation 
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Broadway in front of Trinity Church, Thursday, September 19, at half past three 


Many stood with bared heads, while a hush fell upon the multitude 


The City Hall British Flags in Cedar Street Fifth Avenue Hotel 


Trinity Church New York Athletic Club Republican Club 


THE FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


Prominent Buildings draped in Memory of the great Statesman 
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Philadelphia’s Tributes to the Memory of McKinley 

















Independence Hall 


Chicago 





in Mourning for the 
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The Union League Club 
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The Auditorium Hotel Entrance 
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Boston’s Sombre Garb in Honor of the Nation’s Chief 





IN THE VICTORIES OF | 
PEACE, NOT THOSE OF WAR. 
WLLIAM NEKIMCEY. 
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An elaborately draped Store on Washington Street A notable Corner in the Business Section 


Personages Prominent in the McKinley Obsequies 


Bishop Andrews Grover Cleveland Rev. Dr. Manchester 
Who delivered the funeral oration at the Capitol The only living ex-President of the United States Who made the funeral address at Canton 
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William P. Frye, of. Maine : Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles Admiral George Dewey Maj.-Gen. John R. Brooke 
President of the Senate Representing the army and navy Commanding the military at Washington 
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N no other country in the world are the life 

and the career of Witt1am McKintey possible. 

It is not merely that he was born in humble 

circumstances and rose to the highest place, 

for there are two republics in Europe where 
the son of the poor man can attain to the chief 
honors of the state, and the President of France 
is actually the son of a peasant; it is also because 
Wituiam McKintey never knew a moment when 
he felt the social superiority of any human being. 
His calm readiness, therefore, for any situation in 
which he was placed was native to him, was one 
of his American heritages. President Louser 
also possesses that touching and noble dignity, 
which in his case, however, comes from uncon- 
sciousness of the social heights of which many 
who are, as is said, better born are so obviously 
conscious. The French peasant, notwithstanding 
the country’s legend, still bows to higher birth, 
and if the French President is at his ease in the 
fashionable and diplomatic world of Paris, it is 
because he is superior to his kind, an exceptional 
personality. Equality was Wituiam McKiIn.ey’s 
birthright, and by reason of his manliness he 
never forgot it. This is to be a typical American. 





Of all the public men whom democracy has pro- 
duced, Wittiam McKiIntey was personally the most 
successful. ~ His life was one long public service 
and one long triumph. With the exception of a 
very few years spent in preparation, he was con- 
stantly honored by the confidence and trust of his 
fellow-citizens, and he worked for them cheerfully, 
with a large measure of ability and with large 
results. By far the most of this service was ren- 
dered without adequate material return, although 
always with a return of affection and admiration, 
which was dearer to the man who received it than 
the riches of worldly goods. He began his career 
fighting for his country with a musket on his 
shoulder. After two years spent in the study of 
law, and two years more in the practice of his pro- 
fession, he again entered the public service as a 
prosecuting attorney. Then we have the long ser- 
vice in Congress, where he rose to the leadership 
of his party and became the incarnation of its 
central policy. Then there is the brief interrup- 
tion to which we have alluded, and then the Gov- 
ernorship of Ohio, and then the Presidency. This 
is one of the most remarkable careers in the his- 
tory of the country, or in the history of any coun- 
try. Beginning life without the slightest adven- 
titious aid, and going on and upward by force of 
his own character and ability, with hardly an in- 
terruption, he made his way from private soldier 
to commander-in-chief, from private citizen to 
President, dying. at last amid universal lamenta- 
tion, with kings and emperors grieving, with courts 
in mourning, and, what must please him most of 
all if he be conscious of what is happening on 
earth, accompanied to the tomb by the “ weeping 
of a mighty nation,” the nation that he loved, for 
which he had fought on the field of battle, for 
whose grandeur and glory he had done his utmost. 


To Witttum McKintey the United States was 
the foremost nation of the earth. It is true that 
this is a common belief of our people, and es- 
pecially of those who, like Mr. McKinzey, have 
been born and reared in that part of the country 
whose native portion is.the richest. But some 
Americans hold the faith more unreservedly than 
others.: To some there is not the smallest blot on 
the scutcheon. To WituiAmM McKintey’s ardent 
imagination the last spot was cleansed away when 
the slaves were set free. He participated in the 
contest which resulted in that noble grant of free- 
dom, and his young and rich imagination was 
fired by the great deeds he saw and the great words 
of the noble President who at the last led the 
splendid movement. The figure of the country to 
the young men of that war was tremendous and 
beautiful, and now, forty years after the outbreak 
of the war, their patriotism is of the ardent kind 
which approaches worship. Mr. McKIntey’s chief 
passion was his love of country. He was proud 


of its past, proud of its achievements, proud of 
its people, their virtues, their morality, their in- 
telligence, and proud of its wealth and prosperity. 
You might differ from him on the tariff, on the 
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money question, on any of the various political 
issues in whose threshing out he participated, but 
you were forced to the recognition of the fact that 
he believed that the success of his side was for the 
best interests of the country. 


He believed that the free institutions which 
had made his own career possible had also made 
the country rich and powerful, and his whole pub- 
lic life was devoted to the effort to spread these 
institutions and to increase that happiness. How 
successful he was the world knows. He believed 
intensely in the theory that it is the duty of the 
government to increase the wealth of the people. 
He longed to see the land covered with the signs 
of a happy industry, and to feel that his work was 
contributing to the larger profit of the manu- 
facturer and the larger wage of the laborer. He 
never hesitated in his progression, and he went far 
beyond any of his predecessors in the faith. He 
rose to the full stature of his occasion, and grew 
more and more optimistic, more and more en- 
thusiastic, more and more determined to advance 
the principle of protection to the country’s in- 
dustries. He did not consider this principle as 
incidental to the securing of revenue; his imagi- 
nation had a bolder range, and his courage was 
great because his conviction was firm. He did not 
believe that a policy which gave protection inci- 
dental to revenue-raising was so good or great a 
policy as that whose first thought was to bless the 
country with an increase of wealth. However men 
might differ with him -on the economic principle, 
or on the constitutional and political questions 
involved, they could not but recognize that here 
were the spirit and the enthusiasm of a propa- 
gandist. Mr. McKintrey believed that a prosperous 
people meant a happy people, and that thriving 
employers meant contented and thrifty labor. He 
Americanized the idea and securing purpose of 
protection which in the Old World had existed 
for the benefit of the aristocratic landlord, and was 
among the first here to insist that it should be 
applied not merely for the establishment of do- 
mestic industries, but for the welfare of the labor- 
ing-man and the farmer. This was the core of 
his political creed. 





It, is quite possible that Mr. McKintey on his 
first entrance into the House of Representatives 
twenty-four years ago had not formulated his creed, 
or set himself to the task which he subsequently. 
carried out. He was a modest man, and one of 
the fortunates who mature slowly. Thus his 
growth was noticeable, and his progress from one 
stage to another of his development could be ob- 
served. It is not possible in the spacé at our com- 
mand to trace the progress of his legislative career, 
but this we know, that he gradually grew to be the 
main dependence of his party in the discussion of 
its leading’ principle; -atid from that to be not only 
its nominal but its real leader on the floor of the 
House of Representatives whenever a crisis arose. 
When it was necessary to bring the rank and file 
from a condition of disorder to discipline and 
obedience, when a last word was needed to secure 
the passage of a measure of whose fate there was 
doubt, it was the persuasive eloquence and large 
influence of Wituiam McKintey that were called 
upon. When he finished his career in the House 
of Representatives, he had failed only of its high- 
est honor—the Speakership. This has been alluded 
to sometimes as an indication of a lack of real 
confidence in him on the part of his party asso- 
ciates. But the fact cannot be explained so easily. 
Mr. McKINLey grew step by step to meet every 
requirement made upon him, and he met each 
one to the full satisfaction of his party associates. 
Not only that—he stamped his policy upon them. 
He was his party incarnate after he had given it 
his own tone. As early as when Mr. Harrison was 
nominated, Mr. McKintey was the dominant per- 
sonality of the party as a party of principle. He 
drew the resolutions of its national platforms, and 
against his protests he received many votes for the 
nomination for the Presidency. His mind was its 
mind; his, thought and his principle were its 
thought and principle. But he had not yet de- 
veloped into an executive leading the party; he 
had not yet been required to perform executive 
functions; the idea of the Speakership and Mc- 


Kintey had not suggested itself; he had indeed 
in many ways shown himself the leader of his 
party, but his leadership was of the absolute kind 
which so often escapes the detection of those who 
follow. The party had not come to acknowledge 
or even to recognize in the dictator of its policy 
its real leader. 





It required Mr. McKintey’s defeat for Con- 
gress and his election to the Governorship of Ohio 
to carry him one step higher, and to display that 
mastery of men which made him President. His 
intellectual growth in this high office was mar- 
vellous, or seemed to be so, but once more it 
was ‘the ready meeting of the occasion, and the 
quick and full response to the requirement. We 
cannot follow him ‘step by step through the war 
with Spain and its consequences. It is sufficient 
here to say that no head of a nation ever entered 
upon a war more reluctantly or with greater horror 
of war itself. He had had his baptism of fire and 
blood, and knew what it meant; but as the drama 
unfolded and events developed, he walked ‘slowly 
but surely to the conviction that Providence had 
imposed upon the nation the duty of taking upon 
itself the task of governing distant and alien peo- 
ples, some of whom belong to what the civilized 
world calls the inferior races. Once having reach- 
ed that conclusion, his mind went directly to the 
logical conclusion, and all its efforts were directed 
to the accomplishment of what he deemed the 
desirable end. In this effort he absolutely domi- 
nated his cabinet, whose strongest members fol- 
lowed their leader with singular submission to his 
will and singular faith in his intentions and con- 
clusions. He also carried the country with him, 
guiding its thoughts and leading it to think with 
him. He controlled Congress as no President has 
ever done, and although he yielded now and then, 
as in the Porto-Rican tariff case, he obtained 
whatever laws he strongly insisted upon. In Con- 
gress he had been the thinker and persuader of 
his party, determining its policy and formulating 
it into law; as President he still-marked out its 
course, and was its completely dominant person- 
ality. And all that he did, all the labor of his in- 
dustrious ‘life, all the plans of his fertile mind, all 
the eloquence of his gifted tongue, were for what 
he conceived to be the honor and glory of his 
country. 





No article on Mr. McKintey, however brief, can 
omit the mention of his charming personality. 
Much of his power of actual leadership of men 
was due to this. His amiability was marvellous. 
His thoughts of his fellow-men were always kind- 
ly. -His political opponents as well as his political 
friends were won by his charm of courtesy, his 
invariable good - humor, his thoughtful kindness, 
his enduring patience. In his early career this 
amiability was sometimes mistaken for weakness; 
after he had come to the Presidency it was recog- 
nized as a chief source of power. He led men 
absolutely, but they followed him willingly. This 
quality of heart, which gave him the affection of 
men,‘ shone most beautifully in his long devotion 
to an invalid wife—a devotion so cheerful and so 
constant that it is conspicuous in the annals of 
domestic happiness. 

Mr. McKintey’s career emphasizes many truths 
of democracy and its leaders. One of them is, that 
while democracy rejoices to break down aggressive- 
ly forceful men, it loves to follow those who per- 
suade it. Another is the habitual respect of 
democracy for a strong mind which in return 
shows respect to the people. Still another is the 
real power which may be exercised by a President 
of strong convictions who has the ability to in- 
duce Congress to adopt his view of what is best 
for the country. As time goes on, the absolute 
domination of Witt1am McKiniey over the 
thought and conduct of his party will become more 
and more apparent, and the world will learn, too, 
more and more that this power was used patriot- 
ically. Witu1am McKintey’s administration will 
always be regarded as one of our great administra- 
tions.. He has left the country enlarged, and its 
government essentially stronger. Those who do 
not agree to the desirability of these achievements 
must nevertheless recognize their importance and 
the power of the man who wrought them. 
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% Tributes to President McKinley ™% 





“In the death of our esteemed citizen 
and friend the city has lost one who had 
endeared himself to us all, and whose 
memory will ever live in the hearts of his 
countrymen. His life, whether as a ci- 
vilian or soldier, statesman or President, 
is a noble example’ for the emulation of 
our American youth.” 

Mayor Rosertson of Canton. 


“In the face of this great loss no one 
can say that he was not a great man; that 
his was not a blameless, gracious life; 
that his was not a beautiful and spotless 
character; that his aims were not noble. 
Few countries have ever known a ruler 
whose cenduct and life have been more 
exalted and have deserved greater praise.” 

Bisvop Porter. 


“ Nobody can put in words the national 
sorrow. I cannot put in words my own 
for the friend I loved, and who loved me. 
We shall think of the graver matters of 
state in due time. The courage and wis- 
dom of the people will not fail.” 

Senator Hoar, Massachusetts. 


“Tt is not always that a great ruler is 
a great man. It is true that a great 
ruler should be great intellectually, but 
what is more true is that such a man 
should be greater morally. What touches 
us most to-day is that our great ruler 
was a great man. His wonderful power 
to lead the nation came out of his admi- 
rable power to lead himself in the path of 
righteousness. Simple in his personal 
and public life, he was a beautiful ex- 
ample of plain living and high thinking, 
for which we must thank God.” 

Rev. Dr. HEBER NEWTON. 


“The loss of so great a ruler is a 
calamity to the whole world.” 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


“Great in his constant thought for oth- 
ers; great in his submission to the will 
of God—greatest, perhaps, in that death- 
bed scene, so perfectly accordant with the 
precepts of the gospel and the example of 
his Saviour.” 

Rev. Dr. Morean Dix, of Trinity. 


“Lovable in character, earnest for the 
good and glory of his country and coun- 
trymen, and vigilant in his high place 
for the promotion of both.” 

SenAToR ALLISON. 


“Tt is with unspeakable sorrow and con- 
sternation that her Majesty and ourself 
have heard the distressing news. The 
late President always gave manifestations 
of sincere friendship, and during the 
events of the past year he pursued a pol- 
icy marked by a high sense of justice.” 

IMPERIAL CHINESE EpIct. 


““TTe was personally esteemed and _ be- 
loved by all the people of all sections.” 
SupReME-Court-JUSTICE BREWER. 


“Yet with that note of sorrow which 
sobs in every heart to-day there is another 
note, of admiration, mingled. Admira- 
tion for the man, the statesman, and the 
Christian; his gentleness and strength, his 
patience under criticism, his firmness un- 
der fire, the magnanimity which acknow- 
ledged mistakes and the courage which 
corrected them, the integrity unbroken of 
his private life.” . ° 

Rev. Dr. Davin H. GREER. 


“He was a model citizen in all his re- 


lations in life.” 
Davip B. HItt. 


** All our people loved their dead Presi- 
dent. His kindly nature and lovable traits 
of character and his amiable considera- 
tion for all about him will long live in 
the minds and hearts of his countrymen. 
He loved them in return with such pa- 
triotism and unselfishness that in this 
hour of their grief and humiliation he 
would say to them: ‘It is God’s will; I 
am content. If there is a lesson in my 
life or death, let it be taught to those 
who still live, and leave the destiny of 
their country in their keeping.’ ” 

EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


“In every position and station that he 
occupied, whether it. was as son, husband, 
or father, as teacher of the young, as an 
advocate before the bar of justice, as a sol- 
dier in the army, as representative of the 
people, as statesman, orator, or Presi- 
dent, he always felt that he was doing 
God’s work, that he was an humble ser- 
vant of the Lord in His vineyard on 
earth.” 

Rev. Dr. JoSEPH SILVERMAN, 





“He stands forever with Lincoln and 
Garfield in the temple of martyrs, wearing 
like them the holy crown of sacrifice for 


the Republic.” 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 











“He has created a place in the affec- 
tions of the people seldom acquired by 


Presidents or Kings.” 
SENATOR PLATT. 











“ Most truly do I sympathize with you 
and the whole American nation at the 
loss of your distinguished and ever-to-be- 


regretted President.” 
EDWARD VII., KING OF ENGLAND. 











“When the history of his time 1s written, 
he will stand forth as the great figure in 
the years which have been so crowded with 


events.” 
SENATOR LODGE. 











“He was proud of being a son of the 
people, brave in the battle-field amid his 
country’s peril, zealous of its glory, un- 
swervingly loyal to its honor and its 
interests.” 





ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 











“He was a popular ruler, a good friend 
of the people, a genuine democrat in the 
best sense of the word.” 


PRESIDENT DIAZ, OF MEXICO. 











“‘ He guided and controlled public affairs 
in a marked degree. His life is a legacy 
of which the people of his country may well 
be proud.” 

- GOVERNOR VOORHEES, OF NEW JERSEY. 














*« His life was remarkable, and his per- 
sonal character above reproach. His per- 
sonal qualities were such that he had no 


enemies.” 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 














“Germany mourns with America for 


her noble son.”’ 
WILLIAM, EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 











“As President he was thoroughly con- 
versant with the duties of his office, and 
could enter into its most minute details. 
Ilis characteristic virtues were courtesy 
and politeness, patience and forbearance, 
and masterly self-control under very try- 
ing circumstances.” 

CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


“The South bas lost a friend and the 
country a great and good man. No Presi- 
dent since the civil war has done more to 
destroy the feeling resulting from that 
strife and to firmly unite the two sections 
in cordial friendship than President Me- 
Kinley.” 

Governor HEARD, Louisiana. 


“ He was a leader who could speak with- 
out suspicion of future ambition. His only 
wish was to retire after his public career 
to spend his days in the home that he had 
created here. It was his greatest delight 
this summer to rise early in the morning 
and walk about his little place, looking 
at this improvement and that renovation 
and-planning for the quiet ‘Otium cum 
dignitate’ of the years to come, with his 
wife at his side.” 

EX-SECRETARY-OF-STATE Day. 


“ His death is a great calamity.” 
ProFEssor TUCKER, Washington and Lee 
University. 


“His public life and constant, earnest 
efforts for the highest welfare of the 
United States commanded the respect, ad- 
miration, and good wishes of all its citi- 
zens; his simple and unostentatious pri- 
vate life endeared him to all.” 

FRANCIS KIMBEL, President American 

Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 


“The calm, just verdict of history will 
pronounce him a man of ideally pure, true 
character, a patriot of single and disin- 
terested devotion to his country, and a 
statesman unexcelled for tact, prudence, 
and practical competency.” 

SECRETARY-OF-THE-NAvy Lona. 


“A lovable man of kindliest spirit, a 
leader of unequalled tact and sagacity, 
and a ruler who was as firm and kind as 
he was gracious.” 

PoSTMASTER-GENERAL SMITH. 


“ Hear the concordance of praise that 
comes from every wind under the heavens! 
The East cries: ‘ We loved him, for he was 
of our stock. He thought with us; he 
brought us prosperity; we knew him, 
therefore we loved him.’ The West says: 
‘He was of us; he is our product. We 
knew him, therefore we loved him.’ The 
North cries: ‘He fought for us; he 
wrought for us. We understood him; he 
was loyal and true; therefore we loved 
him.’ The South cries: ‘We loved him, 
for he was magnanimous and just to the 
South; in war an honorable foeman, in 
peace a friend and a brother.’ ” 

Ex-ATTORNEY-GENERAL GRIGGS. 


“He was of splendid presence, of pleas- 
ing personality, and of polished and 
graceful address. There was no court in 
Europe where his manner and deportment 
would not have commanded the highest 
respect, and yet it was all so natural and 
free from simulation or affectation that 
he was always, without any sacrifice of 
dignity or change of manner, familiarly 
at home with Abraham Lincoln’s common 
people of America.” 

SENATOR FORAKER. 


“In Lincoln’s day one-half a nation 
wept and grieved. Twenty years later, 
when Garfield was shot, the open wound 
between the North and South had not yet 
healed, and the grief was not that of a 
firmly united country. When the bullet 
of the assassin laid low William McKin- 
ley, every soul in the broad land beat 
with overwhelming pity and sorrow. There 
is no sectionalism to-day. This man, 
whose death we now so reverently mourn, 
was President of the whole land. Through 
him has the country been at last firmly 
and strongly bound once more as one.” 

BisHop WARREN. 


“Who shall measure the good done the 
young men of America by President Mc- 
Kinley’s chivalry and devotion to the ten- 
der claims of domestic life? The man who 
is wedded to a great public task, but enter- 
tains not for a moment the idea of alien- 
ation from the tenderest care which af- 
fection claims, becomes at once an example 
to those who keep the sanctities of home, 
and a rebuke to those who esteem lightly 
the sacraments of domestic life.” 

Rev. THomas R. SLicer. 
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Greetings to President Roosevelt 





“He is worthy, and will have the sympathies and the prayers of the people. 
His countrymen will hold up his hands as he carries the heavy burden that has 
come to him in the midst of a nation’s sorrow and grief. Much is expected of 
him, and those who know most of him are strongest in confidence that he will do 


well the great work that is before him.” 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal. 


“The McKinley policy is to be the Roosevelt policy. The Roosevelt policy, 
therefore, becomes the policy of the progressive American, and the President of the 
United States will have the same loyal and devoted support which has been ac- 


corded his martyred predecessor.” 
Washington Post. 


“We shall be surprised if he does not seek the betterment of his country along 
broad and liberal lines. He was a part of the campaign which led to the approval 
of the-McKinley policy, and is therefore committed to it.” 

New Haven Register. 


“That discretion and conservatism will be still further developed in President 
Roosevelt by the responsibilities of the high office which now devolves upon him 
is as certain as that sunlight follows the storm. He is an educated and well- 
equipped man, in the prime of manhood. He is naturally a hard worker, and 
judges men by their acts and results, and 
doesn’t measure them by the accident of 


been clean, chivalric, and high. No imputation of the slightest degree of personal 
or Gflicial dishonor has ever been cast upon Theodore Koosevelt, even in the-pas- 
sion of politics. He is a noble type of American manhood, and has illustrated 
those virtues which our people especially cherish and honor. His home life is 
beautiful, and those who have known him best have the highest admiration for 
him, and the most complete confidence in him.” 

Atlanta Journal. 


“The executive powers of the government fall into the hands of a man who is, 
in every sense of the term, a strong man—courageous, resourceful, inflexible, of 
lofty patriotism, purity of purpose, and indomitable will. That President Roose- 
velt possesses all these splendid qualities: of a born ruler of men, as the phrase 


goes, there can be no doubt.” 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


“Mr. Roosevelt is thoroughly patriotic and honest. His aim will be to find out 
what it is wisest and best to do, and to do it. His vigor, physically and mentally, 
is exuberant; his ideals are high, and his purposes we believe of the purest.” 

Boston Transcript. 


“The new President may well feel gratified by the readiness and the confidence 
with which the masses of his countrymen accept the change made necessary by 
death, and provided against by the Con- 

stitution. He may be sure of popular 





birth. He is entitled to begin his career | 
as President of the United States with the 
good wishes of every lover of the republic. 
Let us all hope that he will make a record 
worthy of his day and generation, and 
one which will reflect credit upon his 
country.” 
Boston Globe. 

“ If there be those among us who fear to A proclamation : 
see Theodore Roosevelt our President, let 
that fear be dismissed now. Warm-blooded 
he is, and his sympathies have given him a 
career that seems erratic and a speech 
that has been hot, but his aims were al- 
ways high, and he has never been small 
or selfish in all his life.” 

Florida Times-Union. 


“ Judged -by his merits and his record, 
it is not likely the country contains a 
man whose elevation to the Presidency at 
this time would win more general satis- 
faction or do more to temper the sense of 
loss.” 

Des Moines Leader. heritage of our people. 

“Doubtless he will be sobered by the 
great responsibilities that have fallen on 
him, but we look for him-to be the same donth 
brave, independent, fearless man that he ath. 
has always been. There is great work to 
be done, but he is fully capable of doing 
it.. And he will have the loyal and loving 
support of a people which, though quick 
to criticise, is also generous in awarding 
praise.” 

Pittsburg Leader. 


“A good beginning is half the battle, _ 
and President Roosevelt has begun in a 
noble and. confidence-inspiring manner.” 

Ohio State Journal. 


“Theodore Roosevelt is, we believe, an 
eminently safe man for the high office 
to which the will of God has called him. 
He is a magnificent type of American 
manhood. There is not a dishonest mole- 
cule in his mental make-up; there is not 
a trace of moral or physical cowardice 
about him.” 

Minneapolis Journal. 


“There is solid promise that the new 
administration, so sadly begun, will have 
a prosperous career. The lines for the 
future have been left well defined by the 
accomplished statesman in whose _foot- 
steps Mr. Roosevelt has engaged to tread. 
The Republican party is united, and the 


dred-and-twent-sixth. 





The First Proclamation of 


President 
“ By the President of the United States of America. 


“A terrible bereavement has befallen our people. The 
President of the United States has been struck down ; a 
crime committed not only against the Chief Magistrate, 
but against every law-abiding and liberty-loving citizen. 

“ President McKinley crowned a life of largest love for 
his fellow-men, of nvost earnest endeavor for their welfare, by 
a death of Christian fortitude ; and both the way in which 
he lived his life and the way in which, in the supreme hour 
of trial, he met his death, will remain forever a precious 


“Tt is meet that we as a nation express our abiding love 
and reverence for his life, our deep sorrow for his untimely 


“ Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the United States of America, do appoint Thursday next, “All points to a continuance under 
September nineteenth, the day in which the body of the dead 
President will be laid in its last earthly resting-place, a day 
of mourning and prayer throughout the United States. Mi tile epesdiie wed: wala Me 

“T earnestly recommend all the people to assemble on 
that day in their respective places of divine worship, there 
to bow down in submission to the will of Almighty God 
and to pay out of full hearts their homage of love and rev- 
erence to the great and good President whose death has 
smitten the nation with bitter grief... 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to-be affixed. 

“ Done at the city of Washington the fourteenth day of 
September, A.D. one thousand nine hundred and one, 
and of the independence of the United States the one-hun- 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
“By the President, Fohn Hay, Secretary of State.” 


support and good-will as long as he shall 
choose to deserve them.” 
Philadelphia Record. 


“He is a man of splendid ability, and 
has shown decided capacity for admin- 
istering public affairs. One of the strong- 
est of his traits is demand for honest offi- 
cials and faithful work.” 

Montgomery Advertiser. 


Roosevelt 


“We all believe in Roosevelt. A pe- 
culiar duty and necessity now fest upon 
our American citizenship everywhere, to 
hold up his hands.” 

- Syracuse Post-Standard. 


“Tn our judgment Mr. Roosevelt will 
disappoint those who look to see him do 
many radical things. He will seek to 
make a great*President, for he is at once 
ambitious and patriotic.” 

Raleigh News. 


“The duties which confront Mr. Roose- 
velt are trying in the extreme, but the 
nation rests with confidence in’ the con- 
viction that they will be discharged with 
the highest courage and with a sober 
sense of the tremendous responsibility 
they involve.” 

Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


President Roosevelt of the prosperity un- 
der President McKinley.” 
Philadelphia Press. 


Roosevelt has always shown the spirit 
of a high-minded, patriotic American. 
Reared amid surroundings of. wealth and 
fashion, he has never been a snob or a 
drone, but his life has been. one of manly 
and vigorous activity.” 

Nashville American. 


“Mr. Roosevelt is a man of the highest 
consciertce and sense of duty.--He is one 
to respond with peculiar sensitiveness to 
the dignity and. soberness of outlook, 
which must properly characterize the of- 
fice, now more than ever the cynosure of 
the world’s most watchful attention.” 

Newark News. 


“ President Roosevelt’s policy is that of 
a sane imperialist devoted to the advance- 
ment and glory of his country. without 
wronging othérs.” 
London Daily Graphic. 








opposition weak. The American people, 
lifted by a common grief above small 
thoughts and feelings, are one in the 
patriotic desire that the heavy. burden which has been assumed will be worthily 
borne. We are sure that no President beginning his term of service has had be- 
hind him a country more ready to accord applause for triumphs won or support 
in difficulties that may arise. Theodore Roosevelt has the brains, the heart, and 
the patriotism to make an exceptionally good President.” 
Philadelphia North American. 


“Theodore Roosevelt represents the same policy and purposes as those which 
guided President McKinley's administration. He is a man of great force, of. integ- 
rity, and of high ideals. He is safe, and the responsibilities thrust upon -him 
will cool an ardor which might otherwise cause some doubt as to the future policy 
of the Administration.” 

Newark Sunday Call. 


“He comes to the Presidency with a fuller equipment: of knowledge and expe- 
rience than many of our Presidents have had, with ripened judgment and untar- 
nished honor. If it be felt tor the moment that the Ship of State has lost its 
pilot, the assurance comes that the helm again is strongly and firmly grasped by 
one familiar with the chart.” : 

Philadelphia Times. 


“The country extends to the new President its affectionate: best wishes in this. 


trying hour, and is confident that he will show himself equal to his new responsi- 
bility and opportunity.” 
Providence Journal, 


“Tt is a source of deep gratification to the country that as the successor to the 
murdered President it has a man whose life, like that of William McKinley, has 





“ Since the battle of San Juan Hill, Mr. 
Roosevelt has been the most popular man 
in the United Sfates. So far as Germany is concerned, there is no reason to as- 
sume that he is any less friendly than was his predecessor. His utterances show 
that he fully esteems the good relations existing between the United States and 


Germany.” 
e Berlin Neuste Nachrichten. 


“Mr. Roosevelt is a personification of the younger generation of Americans who 
are looking forward. rather than dreaming of the past. He is a man who seems 
made to be the leader of his countrymen in the new time which began with the 
war with Spain. He will be a President of great initiative.” 

London Morning Post. 


“While determination and energy are the most striking features of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s character, a hugely developed sense of duty has hitherto been useful as a 


check on his craving to be up and doing.” 
Berlin National Zeitung. 


“In discharging the duties of President we believe Mr. Roosevelt will serve with 
fidelity and ability, with patriotism and an unblemished character, so as to make 


a triumphant ending of what has been a most remarkable political life.” 
Macon News. 


“ President Roosevelt’s declaration that it is his intention to continue ‘ abso- 
lutely and without variance’ the policy of President McKinley for the peace and 
prosperity of the country was an announcement of a course which every one has 
expected him to take. In this statement of his intention there is an assurance to 
the country that the new administration will be conducted with wisdom.” 

Denver Republican, 
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President Roosevelt and his 


Family 





RELL IL 





RESIS 


HERE is something distinctly American and at the same time ex- 

tremely human in the make-up of the family which is to fill the 

White House, in more senses than one, for the next three years at least. 

In the first place, the distinguished head is the youngest man who has 

ever filled the office of President of the United States, and for the first 

time in a long while the President of the United States bears one of the 
oldest American family* names. The Roosevelts came from Holland about as 
early as any of the Dutch settlers of New Amsterdam, and from its early years 
down to the present time the name of Roosevelt 
has been identified with the first city of Amer- 
ica. All along the line the different members 
of the family have held honorable positions in 
the community, either as sturdy merchants, or 
as citizens chosen by their contemporaries to 
assist in the government of the community in 
municipal offices; and it seems proper that at 
the beginning of the new century one of their 
number should be at the head of the Federal 
government, bearing in his every action the at- 
tributes that belonged to the old Dutch settlers 
and to the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
American citizen—the same sturdy integrity, the 
same fearlessness, the same love of physical and 
mental. activity. Furthermore, it seems proper, 
too, that the first private residence in the land 
should hold, besides such a man, a large fam- 
ily of six vigorous children. In other words, 
it is pleasant to think that the White House 
holds a big, wholesome family that is typical 
of the nation itself. 

Much has been written about Theodore Roose- 
velt, his life and his family, and the whole- 
someness of it ali has been represented for years 
in the way in which hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens have called its head not only 
by his first name, but by his nickname of 
“Teddy.” As Mr. F. J. Stimson once wrote in 
@ poem: 

“He whom men call** Teddy’ 
And the gods call ‘Theodore.’” 


But it is always pleasant to know something 
of the family life of such a man, without in any 
way desiring to drag into public notice that 
part of his life which essentially belongs to him- 
self, and which neither he nor any one else 
wishes to vulgarize. 

Colonel Roosevelt has for years lived on the 
top of a hill overlooking Long Island Sound, at 
Oyster Bay, in a large, unassuming house, full 
of the stuffed heads of animals of one kind or another that have been the results 
of his many hunting trips. The floors are covered with skins of all kinds, and it 
has been a pride of his to have only such trophies in the lower part of his house 
as he himself was responsible for. Here the family are together always in the 
summer, and often far into the winter. They all, from Mrs. Roosevelt down, 
gather there whenever they can, stay as long as possible, and enly leave when 
duties of one kind or another call them away. The simplicity of the house- 
hold, the simplicity of the method of life, is as unusual among such people as it 
is pleasant, and there is no more probability of any change in the method of life, 





Quentin 


Alice s 


except such as is necessitated by the President’s new duties, than there is that the 
characters of the people themselves will change. 

All about -the President’s house, on the sides of Sagamore Hill, are the coun- 
try residences of his relatives; and the different families can gather together some 
eighteen or twenty children. One of the important features of the community 
are the holiday expeditions which Theodore Roosevelt and this army of young 
people have undertaken through the woods and along the shore since the oldest 
of them could toddle along behind their cousin and father. It is a common and 
interesting sight to see him, dressed in knick- 





Mrs. Roosevelt and her Daughter Ethel 





Theodore 


boys hung to the limbs like so many turkey buzzards and then down into the 
faces of the whole town round about the band-stand. He laughed a moment, and 
then said that he could see before him, as if it were only yesterday, one time when 
he was a boy and had come to that same place to hear the orator of some Fourth 
of July day, and had ‘climbed that tree—-the boys in that tree squirmed with 
delight—and listened to that other orator. It was quite true, and no doubt the 
things that the boys of Oyster Bay do to-day he did then in all the vigor of his 
youthful existence. The fine point is that he is just as young in mind and spirit 

; to-day as he was then, and if the enormous num- 
ber of details and the unappreciated responsi- 
bilities of his present office do not weigh him 
down, Theodore Roosevelt will be as young 
twenty years hence as he is now. The fine old 
manor-house where he lived as a boy resting un- 
der the great trees close to the village was hu- 
morously named then and igs still known as 
“ Tranquillity,” because of the lively family of 
brothers who grew up there, and of which he 
was one. So he wants his own boys to grow up, 
and on the place at Sagamore Hill there are 
dogs and animal pets of every description, gen- 
erously tolerated by the mother and encouraged 
by the father. There even was a pet baby bear 
who came as a gift from some Western friend, 
and for a time, until his increasing strength be- 
gan to take him out of the category of pets and 
put him among the wild beasts, used to drink 
cider out of a tin pan, and casually lead two or 
three of the young people about the lawns at the 
end of his chain when they brought him from 
his house, under the impression that they were 
going to lead him. And-in the midst of these 
pets and games and gathering together of all 
sorts of natural-history collections there is al- 
ways the serious, vigorous talk of things that 
are worth talking about, even when you are 
with children. In the midst of the Fourth of 
July celebrations, when éverybody is setting off 
rockets and Roman candles, every one who is 
near Theodore Roosevelt realizes that there is 
something behind the noise and the shining 
lights. It may not be spoken of except when 
one or another brings up a specific question for 
discussion, but it is there, and no one who has 
taken part in such holiday celebrating has miss- 
ed it or failed to realize that patriotism and 
pride in nationality are still wonderfully fine 
treasures to possess. That is what one takes 
away from the Roosevelt household, and it was 
there long before the President become so promi- 
nently before the nation. It was there as svon as the home was made. It was 
that which sent him to the Spanish war, and which will carry him through the 
hardest task and in the highest office of any public man of our country. 

In fact, everything about the Oyster Bay home, about Mrs. Roosevelt and the 
children, as well as about the President himself, seems to be typical of the best 
and the most modern American life. In these days we are all thinking more and 
more of out-door life; the walls and the floors of the Roosevelt house, as well as 
the bodies and the faces of the Roosevelt children,, show how much out-door life 
has meant to that family. We are all vigorous people, pushing the world along, 
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interested in foreign as well as home affairs, exerting our intellects in the advance- 
ment of knowledge of all kinds; the Roosevelt library and the healthy and ani- 
mated conversation that any visitor finds awaiting him in that honsehold speak 
of the same intellectual vigor. No one comes away from the home on Sagamore 
Hill without a better feeling of what the family means in this world, without a 
higher idea of his own duties and responsibilities, without some unspoken resolu- 
tion to try to live likewise himself, and these same impressions carried into the 
White House and into the conduct of the government will be as healthy and opti- 
mistie an influence over the whole of the Uni- 
ted States as could well be imagined. 





and over fences, with a troop of children doing 
their best to keep up with him, on their way 
for a bath in the bay, or taking hold of hands 
and running down the great sand cliff called 
Coopers Bluff, which drops from the top of 
the hill into the Sound itself. They all talk 
at once: they discuss the nature of some new- 
found nest. or insect or flower, and not the 
least interested of the party is its leader. 

The reports that have got abroad that Mr. 
Roosevelt would give up this Oyster Bay house 
during his term as President of the United 
States cannot be true, as no one who knows ¢ 
him could conceive of his giving up the op- 
portunity for rest and exercise, for the kind of 
family life which he most desires, and which 
he could not possibly have anywhere else. 

When after his return from Montauk Point 
at the close of the Spanish war he stood in the 
village under the trees on an old band-stand 
and told the people of his town what it all 
meant to him and ought to mean to them, he 








That is why it all seems proper that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt should be President of the Uni- 
ted States, Not only he himself but his whole 
family stand for: what is most patriotic, 
healthy, and dignified in Americanism, and 
they have stood for this in their own normal 
way ever since they grew old enough to stand 
for anything. 

It is encouraging to Americans all over the 
country to see such a man at their head, and 
such a family making the old White House 
bright and cheerful. And that is why, too, the 
whole nation has a right to take the family, as 
well as its head, into its friendship—without 
any cheap desire to hear a lot of personalities 
that are sacred, but with the wish to make the 
family what it really is—the first family in 
the land. 

And when the time comes for them to leave 
the White House, whether at the end of three 
years or of seven, they will return to their 
own home just the same in every respect, ex- 
cept for the passage of the years—just as sim- 








began by recalling an incident that showed 
much of his own honesty and homeliness. He 
looked up into the trees, where the village 





Drawing-room in the Roosevelt House at Oyster Bay 


ple and dignified, just. as typical in all their 
ways of what is best in the United States. 
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Theodore Roosevelt-I[he Man 





UT of the grief that has enveloped the coun- 

try because of the taking-off of William 

McKinley, its well-beloved President, there 

comes a young man, sad-faced and stern, 

vigorous in action, keen in intellect, ath- 

letie in physique, courageous, undaunted, 

to occupy the Presidential office. He is Theodore 

Roosevelt, scarcely past forty years of age, and yet 

known in his personal characteristics to all the peo- 

ple as thoroughly as if he had spent forty years in pub- 

lic life. Fortunate perhaps beyond any other man of 

his vears is he in that there exists throughout the 

land only one opinion as to his honesty and sincerity. 

The country knows him to be fearless, incorruptible, 

thoroughly trained in office, a life-long student of po- 
litical affairs. 

It is the personal side of Roosevelt that has made 
him strong in the country. He represents what no 
other President has represented before—a force which 
may best be expressed in the words, used in their best 
sense, Young America. The youth of the country, those 
whose patriotism never grows old, whether they are 
twenty-one or threescore and ten, believe in him, and 
are behind him. Every one knows his history. His 
literary achievements, particularly in American his- 
tory, are such as no other American of his years, al- 
most in constant public life, has even begun to ap- 
proach. His love of out-door sports and his athletic 




















Mr. Odell Mr. Roosevelt 


At the Sound-Money Parade 


not escaped misrepresentation, and none would recog- 
nize it quicker than he that it would be untrue to 
say that there has not been some misgivings on the 

















Mr. Roosevelt at Home 


part of many as to his career in the high office which 
an assassin has thrust upon him. Even those who 
doubted him, until he swept away such fears by his 
sincere and frank declaration of his intention to fol- 
low in McKinley’s course, did not question his motives 

















Mr. Roosevelt, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
in Conversation with Colonel Rice 


or his patriotism. Some of them feared, through the 
misunderstandings that invariably surreund a man 
of public life, that he would be erratic, too virile, 
too headstrong, too enthusiastic, too unrestrained to 
be what they were pleased to call “ safe.” 

Theodore Roosevelt has always been safe in every 
office he has held. These same qualities of head and 
heart which have endeared him to the masses and 
have inspired their admiration are the qualities that 
have made him safe. Look through his entirg career, 
and it may be seen how they have been the developing 
influence of his official life. It is worth while-for this 
reason to glance at some of his achievements,,and .to 
examine the play of these qualities in 
his work. 

When Mr. Roosevelt began his pub- 





prowess have made him famous, as 
none of our great men have been be- 
fore. His safe, conservative career 
in public office, wide in its range of 
work, has probably never been 
equalled in the country by a man of 
his age. His record in war, although 
brief, has been valorous and stirring. 

It is the quality of the man, how- 
ever, rather than his successes in of- 
fice that has made Theodore Roosevelt 
a giant in the land. Searcely a boy 
of twelve lives in the country who 
cannot tell what official places he has 
occupied. Except in the last five 
years, however, few men recall how 
ripe has been his public career. What 
he has done since he became a police 
commissioner in New York city is 
familiar to all. The country knows 
that as to his earlier work it was 
brilliant, straightforward, and true. 
Speak of Roosevelt to your neighbor, 
and the first thing you will hear in 
reply is, 

“We know that he is absolutely 
honest and sincere.” 

The next quality that will be men- 
tioned is that he is fearless. Again 
it will be said with entire truth that 
he knows no other cause than devo- 
tion to the highest ideals. His mo- 
tives are pure, his purposes high. 
Fortunate for the country and for 
his coming work is it that this lofty 
estimation of his character prevails 
without dissenting voice all over the 
land. It isn’t necessary to describe 
his personal appearance, to tell anec- 
dotes illustrating his winning personal 
traits, to mention personal episcdes 
that will illumine his make-up; the 
country has been flooded with them 
all. He has made the ‘people, the 
great masses, trust him completely; 








lic career as Assemblyman in New 
York State, he was just: out of col- 
lege, and he was looked upon as a 
youthful reformer. The spoilsmen 
and those corrupt in politics laughed 
at him; they ridiculed him, and then 
they had to fight him. Those in pub- 
lic life for pelf felt the lash of his 
scorn. He became a public figure at 
once. I remember sitting as a stu- 
dent, one day in the early eighties, in 
the lecture-room of President Andrew 
D. White, of Cornell University, now 
ambassador to Germany, and hearing 
him stop in a lecture on modern 
European history to say: 

“Young gentlemen, some of you 
will enter public life. I call your at- 
tention to Theodore Roosevelt, now in 
our Legislature. He is on the right 
road to success. It is dangerous to 
predict a future for a young man, but 
let me say that if any man of his 
age was ever pointed straight for 
Presidency that man is Theodore 
Roosevelt.” 


time in addition to commanding re- 
spect for true reform ideas? He 
showed, as others, indeed, had shown, 
that it was possible to remain in of- 
fice and be clean. He caused to be 
abolished several useless offices in 
New York city which were used sole- 
ly to bleed the public treasury. He 
helped to abolish the joint respon- 
sibility of the Board of Aldermen 
with the Mayor in appointments to 
office. He investigated the Police 
Department of New York city, and 
laid bare some of its iniquities. He 
recommended a single head for the 
department, the necessity for which 
later he realized almost to a bitter 








he has made them know his personal 
worth. 
And yet Theodore Roosevelt has 


Mr. Roosevelt and General Leonard Wood 


degree. Then he secured the passage 
of the Civil Service Reform law of 
1884, a law upon which the Federal 


What did Roosevelt do at that 
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Mr. Roosevelt in the Campaign 


statute was modelled largely. If he had done nothing 
else in his public career in the way of a service for the 
right, that law should have left him high in the es- 
teem of his fellow-citizens. The wisdom of that legis- 
lation is now approved universally. Surely Theodore 
Roosevelt was safe as an Assemblyman. The quali- 
ties of courage and honesty had done their work. 

Then, it will be recalled, there came a period of five 
years when he held no office. He wrote books and 
built up his physical strength. President Harrison 
made him Chairman of the Civil Service Commission 
of the United States in 1889. Brilliant as has been 
his work in other places, never was he deserving more 
of the approval of his countrymen than in the years 
he toiled to elevate the public service and to help 
bring it into its present state of efficiency. At that 
time he had_little ambition for higher work. He had 
to face hostility on every side. He had to show that 
the scheme was practical. It even became necessary 
to expose the insincerity of a cabinet official. He 
countermined the plots of hostile Congressmen, and 
his master-stroke in this work was to hold examina- 
tions in various States, and gradually to build up a 
clientéle of office-holders, through merit, of scores of 
Congressmen. 

Roosevelt had to prove that a party did not need 
the minor offices to secure success before the people. 
He had to prove that it was good party politics to 
take the great mass of offices out of the domain of 
polities. He did it. It was bold and fearless work. 
Recently a letter has become public which shows that 
Roosevelt at that time never contemplated holding any 
higher office, and he declared that come what might 
he would never yield to spoils-hunting politicians. 
Surely Theodore Roosevelt was safe as a Civil Service 
Commissioner; surely he was true. When he left the 
office the system was established, and justified of it- 
self before the entire country. It can never be modi- 
fied seriously. 

Then came the most “strenuous” part of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s career, He was made President of the 
Board of Police Commissioners*of New York city, 
and his personal qualities were displayed constantly. 
He had to make the force clean, and he had to fight 
evil influences, some of them in his own party. The 
thrill of common honesty and of common decency was 
sent straight from his office down to the lowest officer. 
He remembered his oath of office to enforce the law. 
After the most patient thought and long deliberation, 
and against the advice of many friends, he kept in 
mind the sacred character of that oath, and with the 
aid of his colleagues he enforced the laws.. He was 
called a Puritan; he was denounced as illiberal and ir- 
rational. “I can do no other,” was his reply. 

Liberal to the last degree in his personal beliefs, 
Roosevelt said he did not make the laws, and that he 
must enforce them fairly and honestly, or be false to 
his own honor. He drove a hostile police chief from 
office. Threats to legislate him out of office moved 
him, not to swerve, but to force his foes to abandon 
their plans. Scorn, abuse, ridicule, were heaped upon 
him, but he was firm. He was told that he would wreck 
his party. Persistence in the right never wrecked a 
party, and Roosevelt knew it. He-made the police 
force cleaner than it ever was before. He appointed, 
solely on their merits and without regard to politics 
or religion, some 1700 new men. He caused sterner 
and fairer ideas as to police methods to prevail. Loot 
and blackmail disappeared almost entirely. oe 
prevailed. He did not attempt the impossible, and he 
had no vague theories as to the reformation of man- 
kind. Crime began to sneak away. He did not accom- 
plish all that he desired. If there are those who doubt 
whether he was wise in his actions, surely the pres- 
ent debauchery of the police force*of New York city 
must convince all that he was safe. 

During his incumbency of that office it was my privi- 
lege to enjoy his friendship and his confidence to some 
extent. I have sat beside him in his trials of police- 
men, and have been with him alone when he was deal- 
ing with the most confidential. matters in the de- 
partment. I have even listened to him dictate his 
private letters, remaining with him, at his request, and 
I know absolutely that the sole idea which inspired him 
was a sense of the ioftiest devotion to the public good. 
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I know men intimately who were closer to him than 
I ever could expect to be, and their experience with 
him, related to me in private, simply tallies with my 
own. He was conservative to the last degree when 
justice and right were to be considered. He was rad- 
ical to the utmost limits when injustice and wrong 
were to be swept away. He could not do all that he 
wished, but when he left that office he was the friend 
of every honest man in the department, and the New 
York police force was nearer what it should be than 
ever it was before. Theodore Roosevelt was safe in 
that office, and none knew it better than those who did 
wrong and wished to prostitute the police force to evil 
ends. 

Of his service as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
there is scarcely need to speak, but how is the personal 
equation of his life become eloquent! It is our boast 
that the men behind the guns knew how to shoot. 
Roosevelt spent several hundreds of thousands ofiour 
dollars in helping to bring that about. He has never 
desired to pose as the man who made the navy ready 
for the war with Spain, or to try to depriveshis supe-: 
rior, Secretary Long, of all the honors due to his 
most efficient management of the navy. The navy was 
prepared for war, and Roosevelt had no small share 
in it. He helped to pass the personnel bill which did 
away with the standing cause of bitterness between the 
line and staff. “It is useless,” he said, “ to spend mill- 
ions of dollars in the building of perfect fighting-ma- 
chines, unless we make the personnel which is to handle 
these machines equally perfect.” Truly he was safe as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and he was equally 
safe when he declined to accept the colonelcy of the 
Kough Riders in the Spanish war, because of his in- 
experience, and when he practically selected Leonard 
Wood for that place. ‘ 

The people—I say people advisedly—made him Gov- 
ernor of New York. In this office he was misunder- 
stood and misrepresented to some extent. He had al- 
ways arraigned boss government, and yet he openly 
consulted Mr. Platt as the leader of the party. Never- 
theless, he was his own Governor. Misapprehension of 
his purposes cut him deeply. I know this through 
sources of the highest authority. Governor Roose- 
velt had a duty to his party to perform. There were 
those who were constantly egging him on to split the 





put back in the civil service laws of the State, and the 
notable event of the year was the passage of a fran- 
chise tax law in spite of the bitterest opposition. 

Roosevelt had always resented the domination of 
money in publie life. He never showed it to greater 
advantage than in that exciting contest. In addition 
to this numerous reform laws were passed. Jobs were 
squelched, and the Legislature was fast rallying 
around him.” He was just beginning to be Governor in 
the fullest sense of the word wlien he was called to ac- 
cept the nomination for the Vice-Presidency. His 
work as Governor was not done. It had only just 
begun. He wanted to fimish some reforms necessary 
to the welfare of the State. A great work regarding 
the school system was under way. His selection for 
honors in Washington deprived the people of the State 
of ‘his tremendous assistance in this respect. New 
York made a real sacrifice when she had to give up his 
services for the nation’s good. 

He comes to his work highly developed and endowed 
in administrative experience in Washington and in 
New York, and no man who knows him as he is doubts 
in the least what the verdict of his countrymen wil! 
be when he becomes plain Theodore Roosevelt, private 
citizen, again. 

I have’ said he is conservative. A little story will 
illustrate the point. When he was police commissioner 
1 had. occasion to write an article dealing with cer- 
tain’ grave evils of public life. Part of my material 
was secured through Mr. Roosevelt’s co-operation. On 
a* céftain’ phase of the matter [ knew he had most de- 
cisive ‘ideas, but when I submitted the article to him 
before ‘publication, so as to secure entire accuracy, he 
said, quickly: 

“ Bes sure to cut that out. It’s all true, and it 
should be published, but not at this time. It will 
hurt our cause more than help it just now: I believe 
in that view thoroughly, but it is better to be careful 
than too sweeping.” 

A few words, taken almost at random from the 
things he has said, may illumine the chief point I de- 
sire to emphasize. No one doubts Roosevelt's intense 
patriotism. Some of his critics have called it the 
* swashbuckling kind,” and others have intimated that 
his military tendencies would more become the ruler 
of Germany than of our own country.” The fact is Mr. 

Roosevelt’s patriot- 
ism is‘of the kind 











that makes for civil- 
- ization. He is an 
= ardent believer in 
the Monroe doctrine 
and in its rigid en- 
forcement. At the 
meeting of the Social 
Reform Club in New 
York on March 4, 
1897, Mr. E. D. 
Page, in introducing 
him. to speak, re- 
ferred to him as a 


“* gladiator.” Mr. 
Roosevelt re 
sponded : 


“1 keenly realize 
that to accomplish 
anything in this 
world there must be 
fighting of a certain 
kind. I believe it 
should be resorted to 
as a last expedient. 
My own desire is for 
more gentle meth- 
ods.” 

Before the Hol- 
land Society, on 
January 15, 1896, 
Mr. Roosevelt said, 

“You want to 
teach some people 
the elementary vir- 
tue of patriotism, 
and that laws put 
on the statute books 
should be enforced.” 

In his effort to 
better the police 
condition of New 
York, Mr. Roose 
velt very frequently 
stated his position, 
but clamor of those 
who opposed him 
seemed for a _ time 
to overwhelm his 
views, Listen to 
some of them. On 
January 20, 1896, 
he said to a gath- 
ering of Methodist 








Mr. Roosevelt as a ‘* Rough 


party. The responsibility of avoiding factional strife 
and of leaving the party in as good, if not better, con- 
dition than when he came-into office was his. He never 
had a more trying duty, and his consérvatism was 
mistaken. for subserviency. To use a homely phrase, 
he cut his garment according to his cloth, and it might 
be added that sometimes he had mighty little cloth. 
For the first year of his term of office as Governor 
the results were what might be called negative.. Re- 
peatedly he said in public that if little good legisla- 
tion could be enacted, he was certain that no bad laws 
would be put on the statute-books. Some of his ap- 
pointments were of the highest order. He drove one 
man, backed by the strongest influences of his party, 
from power, and then felt that it was his duty to ap- 
point in his place a clean man, but one of machine 
choosing. Im the second year of his term as Governor 
good legislation was secured. The “starch” had been 





ministers: 

“We have re- 
fused to allow the 
police force to be 
used in any way to 
help any politician of any party or any faction of a 
party, and therefore those politicians, the breath of 
whose nostrils is corruption, naturally hate us, and 
wish to see us driven from power. It rests with the 
decent citizens-of the State to say whether their repre 
sentatives at Albany shall do the bidding of the liquor 
seller and the ward-heeler and turn us out of office 
hecause we have honestly enforced the laws, and have 
declined to relax them in favor of any kind of vice or 
any kind of lawbreaker.” 

Again he said: “ We did not make the excise law; we 
found it. In the past it was enforced only against the. 
men without a pull. When people say that we discrim 
inated against the poor man it is a lie, and they know 
it. We would rather fail in the attempt to enforce the 
Jaw than succeed by corrupt connivance at the break- 
ing of the law.” 


Rider ” 


FRANKLIN MATTHEWS 
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The Carriage in which the President rode when he visited Chicago two years ago, escorted by Union and Confederate Veterans 


THE FUNERAL OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


The great parade in Chicago on Thursday, September 19 
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T was a man a little more than forty years old 
who said last week: *‘ The President’s death has 
taken hold extremely hard. Yet if being used 
to such shocks helped at all we ought to bear 
this one easier. I have seen seven men elected 
President, and of the seven three were shot.” 
That was a rather startling way to put it, but the 
statement accords with fact. We have had nine dif- 
ferent Presidents since 1860, of whom only seven were 
elected to that office. ‘Those seven include Lincoln, 
Garfield, and McKinley. That makes the hazards of 
the Presidential office seem grave indeed. and war- 
rants all the current discussion as to pessible means 
of lessening them. All expedients which impair the 
Tresident’s freedom of movement will be unwelcome, 
yet some of them seem likely to be endured. Senator 
Depew thinks we should borrow a lesson from France, 
whose President “does not attend public meetings, 
speak from the platform of railway cars, move around ° 
in an approachable and conspicuous way to fairs and 
expositions, nor hold open levees for the shaking of 
hands.” The wholesale hand-shaking exercises are not 
especially valuable. They at least might be abated, 
and perhaps other general measures can be taken that 
will tend to keep intending assassins at a distance. 
But of course the President cannot be kept in solitude, 
and most Presidents—the present one, for example— 
will be very impatient of restrictions suggested by 


caution. 
@a. 


for attempting to kill a President, or any high 

officer of the Federal government, should be made 
proportionate to the offence. That became apparent 
when it transpired the other day that if President. Me- 
Kinley recovered, the heaviest sentence that seemed 
available for his assailant was ten years in State 
prison. Folks who shoot at Presidents or other officers 
whose lives are matters of high public concern ought 
at least to be shut up for the rest of their days, and 
Congress should pass laws to that effect, as presumably 
it will. If a statute of the United States can make 
a deadly assau!t on a mail-carrier punishable by im- 
prisonment for life, another statute can fit an adequate 
penalty to assaults on other, and higher, government 
officials. 


Ter seems to be no question that the penalty 
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E all know that it is going to be a great deal 
WV easier to talk about suppressing the anar- 
chists than it is to do it. They are so like mos- 
quitoes—so contemptible, and yet, now and then, so 
infernally mischievous! Moreover, in one particular 
the resemblance to mosquitoes is particularly close, 
for as we are told that the average mosquito is a 
nuisance, but not dangerous, and that only two or three 
special breeds carry infection, so we learn that the ma- 
jority of the anarchists neither preach nor practise 
assassination, and that only a select breed of them be- 
lieve that the cause of disorder is materially furthered 
by the violent elimination of rulers. All of them, how- 
ever, seem to take rather kindly to crime. Those who 
don’t endorse assassination, defend, or at least ex- 
tenuate, it. Such a meeting as was held the other 
day in Paterson to glorify the memory of the murderer 
of King Humbert was a scandal, and we all knew it 
was a scandal, but in the countries that believe in free 
speech there is a sentiment that it does not make the 
rattlesnake less dangerous to forbid him the use of 
his rattles. Illinois has a law that was devised for 
the protection of the public against anarchists, and it 
is likely that legislation of some sort against them 
will be enacted this winter in many States. 


SA. 


ican as were shed for President McKinley. He 

seemed to have won the affections of his contem- 
poraries beyond any President whe had preceded him. 
Washington was profoundly beloved, but not quite in 
the same way. There was more of awe in the devotion 
he inspired, and there was a greater capacity for awe 
in the generation that knew him. Lincoln was pro- 
foundly beloved by those of his contemporaries who 


S many tears were never shed before for an Amer- 


“knew and realized him, but when he died all the South 


and nearly half the North had only begun to suspect 
what manner of man he was. But McKinley had 
won hearts wonderfully. Almost everybody who had 
personal relations with him liked him. Men who ad- 
mired him and believed in him politically liked him. 
Men who were vehemently opposed to him politically 
liked him. The instinct of human fellowship must 
have been very strong in him, and along with it there 
went a sweet nature, a charming courtesy, a gracious 
presence, ready speech, and the wish to please. Crit- 
icism of him in the public prints had been growing 
gentler for the last two years, and whatever criticism 
was still levelled at his administration or its poli-. 
cies, few critics hesitated any more to admit that as 
a man he was kindly, humane, and delightful, and that 
as an officer of the government his chief concern was 
the country’s good. When he was shot it was all 
kinds of a shock—-a blow at government, a blow at or- 
der, a blow at finance and business and prosperity, and 
to a wonderful extent a wound to the affections of the 
American people. Everything he did, every word he 
spoke from the day he was shot till the day he died, 
was the natural expression of that inwardness which 
had already come to so high 2 degree of appreciation. 
When fair hopes suddenly shrivelled and he lay dying, 














the country saw as gloomy a day as any it has known, 
and when he died it was like a death in one’s family. 
This intensity of feeling about him will not be forgot- 
ten. It was of rapid development, flowering out at its 
fullest as his days on earth ended, but it is part of his 
history, and now part of the history of the country. 
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OR President Roosevelt this last fortnight has 
F been as trying a time as ever a man had. One 

feature of the office to which he has succeeded 
will doubtless be very helpful to him just now. It 
will give him plenty of hard work. and hard work is 
probably the particular medicine that will do him the 
most good. How often observers have wondered how 
so energetic a man would endure the comparative 
repose of the Vice-Presidency. Supplementary jobs 
have been imagined for }.m—books to be read, books 
to be written, a campaign to be planned and carried 
on—all sorts of labors to give his powers and ener- 
gies exercise enough to keep them supple. In the wink- 
ing of an eye all these gratuitous hypotheses become 
superfluous. There is his work cut out for our man of 
energy, a great mountain of it abounding in daily de- 
tail, and heavy with responsibilities. It is a burden 
for a vigorous man, our country’s highest ‘office, and 
we know that a vigorous man has taken it up. So 
what was a cause of friendly solicitude becomes of 
a sudden a basis of reassurance. Our new President 
has need to be equal to a hard strain, and we all be- 
lieve he is. 

There is a change in the public attitude towards 
him too. Like the late President, he has always been 
a likable man, of ready affections, much amiability, 
and a sympathetic heart, but that has never saved 
him from the criticism of either his opponents or 
his friends. But now suddenly a large share of the 
responsibility for him and his actions is shifted from 
lris own shoulders to ours. It seemed his own game he 
was to play as Vice-President, and as we looked on 
we were prepared to smile if occasion stirred us to it. 
But the game he plays as President is ours. It is our 
credit that is staked; owr man, irretrievably, that we 
watch. Behold the lately scurrilous grow pious-mind- 
ed, the lately critical grow prayerful, the amused ob- 
server get down off the fence with grave face ready 
to put his shoulder to the wheel. It is as though the 
word had gone out that our Uncle Sam expected every 
man to hold up the hands of our young President, and 
that every man was answering. Aye! 


that it is possible that his mental capacity has 

not everywhere been fully appreciated. All the 
world has known him these last six years as a man of 
action, but in spite of ail his writings, which have 
been frequent, his muscle, his energy, and his nerve 
have been much more wideiy advertised than his mind. 
The average observer has perhaps been used to think 
of him as a man who was strenuous rather than schol- 
arly, as a man who hustled rather than one who 
thought. One of his college classmates who was asked 
in what special lines of activity Roosevelt interested 
himself while in college, replied: “ He was to the fore 
in almost everything, except athletics. It so happened 
that there was no branch of college athletics in which 
he conspicuously excelled. He was not on the crew 
or the nine or the football team, and, consequently, 
though he was a good boxer and proficient enough in 
various sports, he never was conspicuous in athletics. 
But he had to do with the college newspapers and col- 
lege interests generally, and he was an excellent 
scholar.” It is quite true that twenty years ago Roose- 
velt was a hard student and a scholar of considerable 
distinction, and it is quite as true that he has been 
a hard and constant student ever since, and that 
though his body has been thoroughly exercised, with 
excellent results, no part of him has been so hard- 
worked and systematically disciplined as his mind. 
Behind all his apparent impulsiveness, and ‘all his 
restlessness and nervous energy, is a very thoughtfyl 
man, practised in grasping new subjects, understand- 
ing them, and reaching conclusions on which to act. 
No man of his years has had more practice than he in 
making up his mind on important questions and act- 
ing on the convictions reached. Every word and every 
act of his since an unlooked-for and unwelcome fate 
brought him such prodigious promotion has been the 
word or the act of a thoughtful man, of right feel- 
ing, of true instincts, of delicacy, of conservative judg- 
ment, whose purposes are clear and unwavering, and 
whose decisions when reached are not the less sound 
for being reached quickly. The true inwardness of 
Roosevelt never came out so clearly as it came out last 
week. It helped many men who half distrusted him to 
recognize the real man, and it gave all watchers con- 
fidence and cheered all patriotic hearts. 
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Tita are so many sides to President Roosevelt 


N inquiry after the health of Mr. Milburn of 
A Buffalo seems not untimely. There must have 

been a vast deal of sleep lost in Buffalo dur- 
ing the ten days ending September 16, and undoubtedly 
Mr. Milburn lost his share. Perhaps the burden of 
distress, anxiety, and responsibility was not much 
greater on him than on other Buffalo men of the 
group of which he has been the chief. All of them, 
no doubt, had all that they could carry, but Mr. 
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Milburn, as the head of the Pan-American and the 
host of the President, has been Buffalo's most con 
spicuous representative before the world. The Pan- 
American itself has been no light load, and he has 
dealt with that, rain or shine, these many months, 
and might well have been a tired man before Septem- 
ber brought its unforeseen calamity. A newspaper 

the Utica Observer—spoke with admiration the other 


day after Mr. Milburn’s speech introducing President 
McKinley to the audience which he addressed at the 
fair. All he said was: “ Ladies and Gentlemen—The 
President.” Any one who knows him can picture him 
saying it, and understand how ample the introduction 
was as Mr. Milburn spoke it. Mr. Milburn is an 
orator. Was there ever an orator with a better gift 
of self-repression? Into his hands, the newspapers 
told us, the President committed himself after being 
shot. and it was he who ordered the operation by 
Dr. Mann instead of waiting for Dr. Park. What- 
ever decisions of that sort were to be made were 
made promptly, and were right. To many persons 
must have come, along with other thoughts following 
the first news that the President had been shot in 
Buffalo, the thought, “If he dies, it will finish the 
Pan-American!” That that feeling has passed and we 
are glad to see the fair going on to the close appoint- 
ed for it is partly due to the general sentiment of 
sympathy and admiration for Buffalo and the Buf 
falo people. In nothing was Buffalo to blame for our 
misfortune. No unusual risks were taken; no time 
was lost, no skill was spared, no blunders were made. 
The calamity could not have been better met, nor the 
resulting duties better handled. President Roosevelt 
spoke for us all when on the journey from Buffalo 
to Washington he sent for the Buffalo committee— 
Mayor Diehl, Mr. Milburn, Mr. Scotcherd, and Mr. 
Hamlin—and thanked them earnestly in behalf of him- 
self, the cabinet, the government, and Mrs. McKinley, 
for what Buffalo had done. We all feel that Buffalo did 
all that was conceivable, and that feeling—natural 
enough for the moment—that the Pan-American was 
hopelessly blighted, has passed, helped on its way by 
the words of that most considerate of gentlemen the 
dead President himself. We all want now to see the 
Pan-American go on to a prosperous close, and to see 
Buffalo’s griefs and distresses as far consoled as the 
sympathy of the country may avail to console them. 


@A. 
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and differences of opinion among the physicians 

who attended President McKinley induced five 
of those gentlemen who are residents of Buffalo to 
issue a statement to the public denying with emphasis 
all interviews on which such reports purported to be 
based, and declaring that none of them had criticised 
any of his associates in the case, and that there had 
never been a serious disagreement among the physi- 
cians as to symptoms, treatment, or the issue of bulle- 
tins, but that very mutual harmony of opinion and 
action prevailed all through the case, the issue of which 
could not have been foreseen sooner than it was fore- 
seen, and “ could not have been prevented by any human 
agency.” The statement was welcome, though judi- 
cious newspaper readers had paid little attention to the 
stories with which it dealt.. As for the treatment of the 
case, the hopes of the doctors, and the bulletins, there 
is nothing that one could wish changed. The treat- 
ment seems to have been perfect, notwithstanding the 
issue. The-confidence of the doctors in their patient’s 
recovery seems to have been absolutely sincere. The 
hopeful bulletins did nothing but good. They kept us 
comparatively easy.in our minds for five days, and 
that was a great help—a help not only to us, the gen- 
eral public, but to the patient himself and_ those 
nearest to him, and to every one on whom the re- 
sponsibility for the well-being of the country especially 
rested. Suspense is harder to bear than even a fatal 
certainty. On Friday, the 13th, when the change in 
the President’s condition became known, the atmos- 
phere all day long was charged with restlessness and 
apprehension. Every one was gloomy. It was hard 
to settle to any work not absolutely imperative. But 
for the doctors’ hopes and the bulletins they in- 
spired we might have had six such days instead of 
one, and we may be thankful we were spared a strain 
so protracted. We are all the debtors of the Presi- 
dent’s physicians. Their skill has been beyond ques- 
tion, their conduct beyond cavil. 
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HE touch of the anarchist seems to make all 
I nations kin. All governments, all peoples, have 
seemed like brothers to us since the news went 
out that our President had been shot. And the world’s 
sympathy, in all the various words and actions that 
expressed it, has been precious, and will be remember- 
ed. It touched our hearts to know that the old 
Pope wept at the news that the President was dead. 
It touched our hearts to read that the London brokers 
insisted that their Stock Exchange should be closed. 
The grief of the English, the ready sympathy of the 
French, the imperial flags half-masted in Berlin, the 
long newspaper columns of messages from all the gov 
ernments of earth, from all our friends and the 
friends of law—they make grateful reading, and they 
will not be forgotten. It is a sore evil indeed out of 
which some good does not come, and chief among the 
compensations for our tragedy are the tokens of hu- 
man brotherhood which it has brought out. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE INN OF TARKIRRA 


T was no ordinary change-house; so much is cer- 

tain. Nor yet were they common muirland folk 

that made assignation there, as well [ saw as soon 

as I lifted the latch to enter. And right sorry 

was I that we had two such good beasts with us 

as we had perforce to leave tied up to the rings 
let into the wall of unwhitewashed masonry which sur- 
rounded the little steading of Tarkirra. 

“Ye are welcome, kind sirs;” so a voice, harsh as a 
frog’s croak, greeted us as we set our noses within, and 
a strange-looking being moved out from the dusky glow 
of the foul fireplace into the clearer light that stream- 
ed from the glassless window. The speaker was a 
dwarf, with long arms that wambled from side to side 
as he hirpled about the house or crouched like a beast in 
the corner. His gnarled thighs and outjointed knees 
prevented quick movement, but he rocked himself to 
and fro on them as he went on concocting his messes 
over the red peat fire on the unraked hearth. 

“Ow aye,’ this fearsome carl chuckled, without 
taking any further notice of us; “ ve’ll no ken me, but 
ony o’ thae decent men by the fireside will tell ye wha 
Tam. ‘Grisly Tam o’ Tarkirra,’ they caa’ me in their 
datfin’. But when they wad hae puir auld Tam to fill 
the pint stoup, when they hae nae siller to pay for it, 
it’s nae less than Laird Tarkirra that they will set 
their tongues to, the vaigabonds!’’* 

As the darkness of the evil-smelling little cot-house 
gradually melted down before our eyes, through tke 
reek of a score of pipes and the downblow of a narrow 
chimney we could see that the place was occupied by 
wellnigh a dozen men. Some were lying stretched out 
on settles and hard benches, others sat about on chests 
and empty kegs, while others again, of temperament 
less exacting, reclined on the earthen floor with no 
better protection than a ragged cloak. And for a long 
minute no man said a word to us, but their eyes follow- 
ed our every movement as if we had been not only in- 
truders, but spies. 

“A good day to you, sirs,” I said, trying a genial 
tone in order to pacify them; “ ’tis a sultry morning 
without, and the promise of a hot day for the time of 
year. Will you do me the honor of taking a glass with 
us of the best our host can provide?” 

* Ave,” cried Jasper, incautiously, “come all of you 
and drink with him. ’Tis my friend and no other that: 
has the siller to pay for it. He has just rooked me of 
au wager, and stands committed to baptize his gains 
with a tankard of mountain-dew.” 

Then, from the farthest corner of the room, some one 
spoke out sharp and sudden: : 

“And who may you be, young gallants, who flutter 
it so bravely thus early in the morning? Put a name 
to your head-pieces ere ye ask gentlemen to drink with 
you. Think ye that in asking us to pledge you, ye are 
flinging bones to a score of tinkler’s messans?” 

“Tinklers ye are,” chuckled the dwarf landlord; 
“and what better could ve wish to be when twa young 
lords come to veesit us, mounted on sic beasts as yon 
that are flaffin’ the flees wi’ their tails at the dike-end 
o’ Tarkirra ?” 

Then I answered first, having, in the absence of 
qualities more heroic, the readiness of the tongue: 

“T am Maxwell Heron by name, the son of the 
Laird of Rathan. Over there is my friend Jasper 
Jamieson, the painter’s son, out of Edinburgh town.” 

The man who had spoken took a step nearer to me, 
and [ could see his face now—a dark and many-scarred 
physiognomy. crowned with a thick thatch of hair, 
blue-black brindled freely with streaks of pure white, 
like sheep ribs scattered over the heather of a hill- 
side. 

“Ah!” he said, smiling sardonically, “ Patrick Her- 
on’s son, is it? It sticks in my mind that you had 
‘John Faa’ tacked to the front of your name when 
you were christened. What has become of that? Are 
ye ashamed of the name of Faa, that now ye say no 
word of it?” 

“Nay,” said I, readily, “ neither shamed nor forget- 
ful. °Tis an older name than any in Galloway—aye, 
older even than MacCulloch and MacDouall, which are 
our oldest. But, thanks to a friendly heaven, my 
friend John Faa, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt, is not 
dead yet. He comes oft about our house of Rathan, 
and I do not use every day a name that belongs to an- 
other.” 

“ Ah, Silver Sand! he is the great man ever!” croak- 
ed the dwarf, with a glance of covert provocation tow- 
ards the principal guest. 

The dark-visaged man with the brindled hair uncov- 
ered a set. of glittering teeth in a sneer. 

“ Ah, John Faa is indeed ever the great man,” he 
said, as though every word was a bite. “You said 
rightly, Grisly Tam; there is nothing he will not do 
for them that have no claim on him, that are never 
a drop’s blood to him! But to us—bone of his 
bone—” 

“The glasses, landlord!” cried jovial Jasper, inter- 
rupting; “’tis dry work argufying. We were bet- 
ter employed melting these crowns of young Laird 
Rathan’s.” 

In another moment the dwarf was chuckling and 
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tinkling glasses and pint stoups about the table, but 
not a man stirred till he of the brindled locks, with a 
wave of his hand, gave them his permission to partake. 
And then they came readily enough, all swank, sun- 
burnt fellows, lathy and tall, and, as I could see, well 
armed with pistols and whingers. 

I understood it at once. We had put our heads into 
a regular smugglers’ nest; and no mere “ white smug- 
glers” either—that is, small farmers’ and cottiers’ 
sons, taken to the free traffic for a few dollars and the 
fun of it. These men were black smugglers of the most 
determined sort, outlawed hill gypsies, the scourings 
and out-sweepings of the narrow seas, to whom stick- 
ing a knife into a man came as easy as a whiff of Fast 
India tobacco to a Dutch skipper —though, indeed, 
weakling as I was, I had no right to speak on that last 
account, with Jasper Jamie sitting opposite to me upon 
a triangular scar. 

But I stood up to our fate as well as I could; and 
as for Jasper, whose perception of affairs was by no 
means in proportion to his size, he rattled on, as 
usual, with a world of nonsense, touching glasses with 
this one, hobnobbing with that other, all the while 
making a mighty jest of the squandering of my gains, 
and telling over about the “ shilfies” and the black 
crows as if it had been the wittiest jest that ever was 
heard tell of. But that was also of a constancy the 
way with Jasper, and is so, I think, with most big- 
bodied men, who bite so hard on one end of a jest that 
they never get time to consider the other. 

So it fell out, at least, on this occasion. For L could 
see the wink and nod that went on all about us, the 
jerked thumbs, the secret finger-play, the questioning 
arch of the eyebrows, the backward nod of the head. 
And I judged that even if our throats were not in 
danger (and of that I was by no means sure), of a cer- 
tainty Selim and Morna, my father’s good beasts, hal- 
tered out there by the wall, stood a warm chance of 
having their marks doctored before the next “ Jeddart 
fair.” 

Yet I said nothing. but stood up to the evil-tasting 
liquor and pledged the crowled little squintard of a 
host, and also, when I could get near him, my fellow 
of the brindled hair—pledged and pledged till my eyes 
sielled in my head. For being by nature no great 
fighter, [ had all my days the instinct of the weak as to 
whom it is well to keep in with. 

After the first glass or two this man seemed to mel- 
low, asking me as to my mother and her health, with 
other questions which showed no small knowledge of 
our concerns at Isle Rathan. 

“How came you to be acquaint with my mother, 
sir?” I said. “ Did you know her before she married 
my father?” 

For, indeed, I was very sure I had never seen the 
man about the house of Rathan in my life, and I con- 
sidered it unlikely that my good mother had any ac- 
quaintance of whom I had not heard. For she was 
very free-spoken by nature and fond of telling tales of 
her scapegrace youth, sometimes to the no small con- 
fusion of my father, who of late had begun to set up 
for a grave man of vears and affairs. 

“ Ave, some time before her marriage it was that I 
knew Mistress May Maxwell.” 

“ At her father’s house of Craigdarroch, was it 

At my question his smile grew yet more grim. 

“T had once the pleasure of your mother’s company 
upon a journey,” he said, which saying dumfounded 
me still more, for I had all my mother’s journeyings, by 
heart. having had them retailed to me a thousand times 
in the ‘days of my youth. 

“ T think, sir,” said I, looking directly up at him, “ if 
you will have the goodness to tell me your name I may 
chance to knuw you, for my mother’s friends are 
mine.” ‘ 

“My name you shall know in good time,” he answer- 
ed. “ At present it would serve no purpose, and is best 
given the go-by.” 

Whilst Jasper Jamieson and I were thus misspend- 
ing the clear-aired, high-roofed summer day amid the 
foul reek of a hovel, there came from without a sound 
that by its effect upon our companions was evidently 
a signal. It was the lowing of a cow, growing louder 
and more insistent, like one that has waited too long 
for the milker’s hand. 

Instantly the men gathered about their leader, and 
Brindled Locks spoke in whispers to them. Then he 
went cautiously to the door to find out where lay the 
danger. But on the threshold he met the dwarf coming 
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in. 

“It is Robin Trevor, the Dumfries gauger, with one 
companion—a_ better-looking man than himself,” he 
panted, his tongue hanging out of his mouth like that 
of a dog on a hot trail. “They are coming this way! 
What shall we do? I shall be ruined!” 

“ Do?” answered Brindled Locks. “ There is but one 
thing to do, and we must do it.” 

“Not in my hoose!” cried the dwarf, jerking his 
hands and arms outward from the elbows in such 
spasms that the joints cracked. “ Kill gin ye like, but 
shed no man’s blood on my door-step. For though ye 
can gang where ye will and naething said, puir Tam 
o’ Tarkirra maun stay here and bear the brunt o’ your 
misdeeds!” 

“ Peace, you crippled fool!” said the other.” “ What 
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need to shed blood? I know a place among the sands 
o’ Barnhourie that will do the business of a whole regi- 
ment of gaugers, and never a mound or a burial hillock 
to tell the tale!” 

During this colloquy I was stepping to the other 
door, having touched Jasper on the elbow to follow me, 
when I was suddenly called back. 

“Stand where you are, young Rathan!” cried he of 
the brindles. “ Ye have heard overly much for your 
skin’s safety, my lad. To the door, Grice! Your pis- 
tols, gentlemen!” 

And with a certain grave courtesy he disarmed us. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE DOOM OF THE GAUGER 


ITHIN the change-house of Tarkirra there was 

WW silence—the breathing silence of many men all 

listening and waiting. I do not know what 
was in Jasper’s mind, but I was minded to ery a warn 
ing through the closed door as I heard the King’s ofti- 
cers ride up. But beside me stood the man with the 
brindled hair, a knife in his hand. He laid the palm of 
his left hand on my shoulder. By that I knew that if 
I did cry out I should merely throw away my own lite 
without benefiting those without. So I held my peace. 

Then there came the noise of heavily shod heels upon 
the cobbles without. The butt of a riding-whip clang- 
ed dully on the door. 

“ Open there, in the King’s name!” 

The command came in strong masterful tones. A 
sickness welled up in my heart when I thought of the 
quicksands of Barnhourie, that would so soon close 
those bold imperious lips. 

“Open, [ say, Tam the Dwarf! It will be the worse 
for you if you do not! I come to search the house. 
I have been watching vou for months!” 

“Then I fear ve havena watched sharp eneuch this 
mornin’ whatever!” chuckled the dwarf, below his 
breath. He was leaning forward with a grin on his 
face. The thought of men dying was meat and drink 
to him, so be that the blood was not shed on his dooi- 
step. The man with the brindled’ hair motioned to him 
to open the door, and he moved sluggishly to obey; 
trailing one foot over the other audibly as he went. 

“ Comin’, sirs, comin’, as fast as a puir auld cripple 
can hotch!” he cried, so that the excisemen could 
hear. 

“ Faster! faster!” the voice came from without, for- 
tified with an impatient rapping on the old door, which 
made the iron stanchions shake in their sockets. “ You 
were none so lame when you were carrying the kegs of 
good French brandy into your thieves’ holes, I war- 
rant! But I have you this time, Grisly Tam! The 
cargo of the Harkairay was landed on Wednesday. [ 
have traced it here, and it has never gone over the hill 
of Tarkirra!” 

The dwarf operied the door. 

“ Will ve please to step ben an’ see for yoursel’, Mr. 
Supervisor?” he said; very humbly standing aside. 

“You need not deny it, Tam. I know you of old. 
There never was a cargo brought to the Dutchman’s 
Hole but you had your finger in the pie. And this time 
you have, as I judge, got the whole pie—and the dish 
too! What filthy pigs have been here?” He paused 
on the threshold, sniffing at the tobacco reek which 
was pouring out from the kitchen, and I thought that 
perchance he might take warning even then. 

“Only twa-three decent herd lads off the hill,” said 
the landlord. ‘ Will ve please to enter, sir?” 

“Then whose horses are those at the gate out 
there?” he said. abruptly. 

* Juist the young Laird o’ Rathan’s an’ a friend o’ 
his. They lookit in at auld Tam’s for their mornin’ 
and a word o’ daffin’.” 

“What? Patrick Heron’s son! I must have a look 
at him! This is no place for the boy!” 

Then I could contain myself no longer. In spite of 
the knife-point so near my ear, I shouted a warning 
to the bold gauger without. 

“ Keep away!” I cried; “run for your lifé! There’s 
death here!” 

“ What’s this—what’s this? Stand out of thy way, 
sirrah! In the King’s name!” 

And I heard the rattle of the dwarf’s bones as he 
was whirled against the wall. 

A very tall man pushed open the inner door and 
strode within, his spurs clicking and his hand on his 
sword-hilt. He stood against the light, trying to dis- 
tinguish objects in the dark house-place of the Tar- 
kirra Inn, as easily as though he had been making his 
promenade of the plain-stones of Dumfries upon a mar- 
ket-day. I admired hiiii vastly. For though I make 
no sort of manly figure myself, all the more did I ad- 
mire those who do. 

But on this occasion there was not much time for 
admiration or anything else. All passed as swiftly 
as a bird flashes athwart the window, swooping after a 
gnat in the summer twilight. 

“Whom have we here—whom have we here? Ah! 
Would you? Treachery! Out of this, Trevor! Ride 
and warn—” 

But further speech was shut within him, and the 
two men became the centre of a swarm of men, who 
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sprang upon them simultaneously from every side. At 
the same time I heard the dwarf close the outer door, 
and ‘the sound of another struggle in the narrow earth- 
floored passageway which led to the kitchen. That 
was Jasper trying to make his way to the horses. 

‘So, Sir Supervisor,” said Brindled Locks, stooping 
over him, “ you are-a bigger fish than I thought to see 
in the nets this day! But now I will show you what it 
is to put your black spite on Hector Faa!” 

“ Hector Faa!” 

The name came upon me like a thunder-clap. The 
twenty-years outlaw, the daring smuggler, the bucca- 
neer, the almost pirate! He it was who in the days 
of the Great Hill fighting had carried off my mother 
from her father’s burning farm! He it was who, 
escaping all perils of snow and storm, had found his 
way to France, and from thence had made shift to 
avenge himself upon the country he had deserted. 

For a while the trapped exciseman said nothing, 
staring upward into the eyes of his enemy from the 
floor, where he lay bound and helpless. 

“Now,” said the gypsy, truculently, “you have 
come to the end of your man-hunting, my _ brisk 
lad!” 

He stooped down and set his hand on the gold lace 
upon his shoulder. For Mr. Supervisor Craig was a 
handsome man. and dressed accordingly. He tore the 
cepaulet off by sheer strength. For in those days the 
higher execisemen were King’s officers, and wore 
such. 

“Was it not enough for you to chase me on the high 
seas when you were in King 
George's navy, without 





hunting me with dogs when 
you got you own snug 
berth ashore? Beiter for 
you, my lad, had you stuck 
to the salt junk and = cask- 
water yet awhile than fall 
into Hector Faa’s clutches!” 

*T have a wife!” said the 
ollicer of excise, almost med- 
itatively. It was his sole 
appeal for his life. 

Hector Faa drew back 
his hand, and I could see 
the fingers firm and _ close, 
as if to strike. 

‘And so had I!” he 
cried, lis voice filling the 
house. *Kighteen years 
ago so had If! 3ut from 
yon shore [ saw the brig 
in which she sailed sink 
into blue Solway, and not 
a soul within her saved! 
And who commanded on the 
King’s ship that sunk her? 
By whose orders were the 
guns shotted and the lan- 
yards pulled?) Answer me, 
Mr. Supervisor Craig!” 

‘Not by mine,” answered 
the officer, calmly. 
vas no more than a lad of 
ten at that time.” 

“No!” the gypsy thun- 
dered in reply, making the 
verv rafters shake with his 
vehemence. ‘ No, not you! 
but your father, Captain 
Elihu Craig, of the Water- 
wilch! In the bay of 
Rough Isle, between Castle 
Point and the White Horse, 
there, with their bow- 
chasers, they sunk the Bon 
Fortune, of Bordeaux. 
That was a bad day’s work 
for the house of Craig. 
But that with the Fortune 
went down Elise, the wife 
ot Hector the gypsy, made 
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his heart, but with his upper works somewhat dam- 
aged, and with a memory altogether wool-gathering and 
unreliable. His wife Eppie was the opposite of her 
goodman on all these counts. In person she was a 
short, well-to-see, rosy-cheeked, buxom, of great preci- 
sion and readiness of tongue, and of unparalleled in- 
stancy and vigor in action. In short, she could bite, 
though generally she only barked. 

These two had followed for long the fortunes of the 
house of Heron, in good repute and in ill. Sammle, 
with his long limbs and his unshaken belief in the in- 
fallibility of his wife Eppie, proved himself no mean 
instrument, having in that hard matrimonial school 
learned to obey orders at the run and without the ask- 
ing of questions. 

Ippie and Sammle Tamson now dwelt in the old 
Tower of Rathan, for our new dwelling-place was built 
upon the mainland to the left of the village of Orra- 
land, on a pleasant brae with a far-extending view of 
the sea and the sight of the blowing sails of ships 
coming up the Firth with the tide. It was a some- 
what less romantical, but an infinitely more conven- 
ient and amenable place of residence than the little 
sea-girt tower in which I had first seen the light of 
day and tried to outscream the sea-mews. 

The long man was my father’s general factotum—or, 
in the language of the country-side (and also of Scots 
law), his * doer.” But Eppie was generally looked 
upon as the constructive and compulsive brain, and 
Sammle only as the very imperfect instrument. So 
that it was the general will and desire of all our ten- 
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my broo! Talk o’ man earning his bread, an’ Aidam 
haein’ the curse o’ labor laid on him in the gairden 0’ 
Hden—fegs, it’s Eppie Tamson’s thocht o’t that women 
hae their ain Lurden to bear and Aidam’s too. And 
I’m sure, gin he was as useless an’ tormentatious a 
hound in Paradise itsel’ as his kind are at this day, he 
gat aff far ower cheap. Mair like the thing if he had 
gotten share and share aboot wi’ the auld serpent. 
Dust should he hae eaten, and on his belly should he 
hae gane a’ the days o’ him. And, by my certes, it’s 
little better ye wad hae been this day, Sammle Tamson, 
had ye no a weel-handed, through-gaun wife to ready 
your meat and keep her nakedness decently clad. And 
after a’ her pains this is her reward. Ye gang and 
stuff a new clean sark, that wad hae weel becomed a 
lord o’ Parliament, amang fyled claiths and tarry hip- 
locks! Get oot o’ my sicht, man! Ye are no man 
ava, Sammle Tamson. Ye are nae better than a string 
c’ puddens and haggises that I hae to fill at the tae 
end wi’ a spune—and at the ither—” 

“ But, Eppie,” said Sammle, meekly, “ that was _ be- 
sause I had this Levellers’ business on my mind, sae 
that [ had nae heart to be deckin’ mysel’ in purple and 
fine linen, as ye micht say—” 

“The Levellers, sorrow faa’ them!” cried Eppie, 
diverted, as her goodman probably intended that she 
should be, to a subject fitted to give less personal 
scope to her faculty; * Levellers indeed—kinless, feck- 
less loons that can neither till their grund nor yet be 
at the trouble to keep the craws frae their pickle corn. 
And when the laird does put his hand to and tries 
to improve the face o’ the 
country, they are juist like 
the man that sowed tares 
in the Bible. They come 
not but for to steal, and 
for to ding doon an’ to de- 
stroy! Fegs, gin I thocht 
that ye had ony trokin’ and 
come - hithering wi’ siccan 


loons o Satan, Sammle 
Tamson, ye wadna gang 


forth this day wi’ un- 
cloured harn-pan—I ean tell 
ye that, my lad!” 

Sammle was engaged in 
pulling on a sock when this 
fell threat reached him. He 
generally did his personal 
needs piecemeal, adding an- 
other article to his toilet 
according as  he_ kicked 
against it on the floor, or 
had it flung at his head by 
his indignant spouse. 

“What for dinna ye keep 
your socks thegither on a 
chair, like ony ither decent 
man? I declare to peace if 
I wasna a lang-sufferin’ wo- 
man ye wad anger me ane 0’ 
thae days!” 

“ Weel, weel, wife, ye see 
I wad never ken whatna 
ehair it was I had laid 
them on, and as it is, it’s 
easy to mind!” 

“ How’s that, ye seefer?” 
Eppie ‘shot the question out 
of her mouth as peas leave 
the pea-shooter when the 
master’s back is turned. 

“Oh,” said Sammle, set- 
tling down to an explana- 
tion, ‘“‘as lang as my stock- 
ings are aye on the floor, I 
aye ken whaur to find them. 
There’s only aye floor, ye 
ken. But as for chairs—” 

“But answer me_ aboot 
thae Levellers, Sammle,” 
she said, abandoning the 
stocking question—not in 











it disastrous! And now 
you, Mr. Supervisor, are to 
draw up the net that your 
father let down. Ye will 
find a bonny fishing!” 

“My father did but his duty, sir,” answered the 
bold exciseman, “even as in spite of your threats I 
will do mine. That your wife was on board a smug- 
gling craft—thrice summoned to surrender before be- 
ing fired upon—could be no fault of my father’s, any 
more than it was fault of mine!” 

* Enough!” said Hector. ‘ Since the auld cock hath 
flown over the wa’ o’ the kirkyaird, we will e’en thraw 
the neck of the young bird! To the sands of Barn- 
hourie with them—the gauger and his mate! And as 
for these pleasant young gentlemen ”—he turned to us 
as he spoke—* pack them on their horses, and we will 
show them that Buchan’s Dungeon is a safer hold than 
the gaol oe’? Dumfries, and that where the writ of King 
Geordie the Dutchman never ran, there are yet men 
who obey the finger-wag of Hector Faa!” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE 


OWN in the low country of Rathan the prepara- 
D tions for my rescue were rendered more difficult 
by an unforeseen occurrence. Ordinarily, if one 
of my standing, with a father so well known and a 
mother so—well, a mother like my mother—had been 
taken by the outlaws and sequestered for ransom, the 
whole country-side would have risen to our aid as one 
man. But in the hurly-burly of a little servile re- 
bellion, I came near hand to being forgotten. 

It may be that the reader has heard of one Sammle 
Tamson and his wife Eppie, sometime indwellers 
in the white cot-house of Mossdale on the flowe of 
sennan. 

If not, T will say no more than that Sammle was a 
long man, loosely built of frame, sane and kindly as to 





He tore the Epaulet off by sheer Strength 


ants to “keep far ben wi’ Eppie ”’—or, in other words, 
to be assured that Eppie’s word and interest were theirs 
in asking any favor of my father, specially such as 
concerned steading-roofs to be thatched or rights of 
grazing over adjacent moorland commonties. 

It was over these last that all the pother began be- 
tween the lairds and the better class of farmers, with 
their well-wishers on the one hand, and the cottiers 
and poor folk generally on the other. Doubtléss there 
were rights on both sides — ignorance and prejudice 
also. The landlords were all for turning out the small 
tenantry to make room for large farms, and shutting 
out villagers from ancient grazing rights in order to 
fence enclosures for the rearing of black cattle. 
Hence, for a year or two past, the ill feeling had grown, 
and the cottiers, angry and suspicious, were full of 
threatenings and unbalanced humors. 

Sammile Tamson was in the Tower of Rathan, prepar- 
ing to go out upon his rounds. He had been more than 
ordinarily aggravating that morning, and the temper 
of his wife had in consequence gradually veered more 
and more to the east, from which snell direction it 
threatened to blow a hurricane of some duration. Ma- 
rion, Sammle’s daughter, was from home; but then 
Marion was privileged—came and went without even 
Eppie saving her nay. 

“ Did I ever see siccan a man in my born days?” the 
latter cried, coming to the door of the little “ chaumer ” 
(the same in which I was born); “did I no tell ye 
to put on a clean sark this day, when ye will hae to 
appear afore your betters. And what do I find? I 
gang to the basket for the dirty claes, and there amang 
dishclouts and floor-cloots—aye, an’ the fyled blankets 
o’ the last sax months—there ye hae gane and stuffit 
the bonny frilled sark 0’ seventeen hunder linen, that I 
goffered. and ruffled wi’ my ain hands in the sweat 0’ 








despair, but only as_ put- 
ting it off till a more con- 
venient season, as it. were. 
“Pinna tell me that ye hae 
ony sympathy wi’ a parcel 
o’ run-the-road ne’er-do-wells like these!” 

Sammle Tamson scratched his head. He had, in- 
deed. gone rather more deeply into the movement than 
became the husband of a wife like Eppie, and the ser- 
vant of a well-considered gentleman like my most es- 
timable father, Patrick Herron of Isle Rathan and 
Orraland. 

So it was with considerable embarrassment that he 
answered his wife: 

* There’s something to be said for the puir craiturs, 
too, Eppie, ye maun alloo!” 

““What’s to be said for them or the like o’ them, I 
wad like to hear ye lay your tongue till’t, Sammle 
Tamson? And you, a man o’ some poseetion (whilk 
ye owe to me), 0’ some siller (and that also ye owe to 
me), and a decently brushed Sabbath coat to your back, 
to gang collogin’ wi’ a set o’ penniless loons, sae lazy 
that they wad never get five meenites’ exercise were it 
no for the muckle trouble they hae in scratchin’ them- 
sel’s! 

“Think shame o’ yoursel’, man! And ye hae never 
pitten on the ither sock after a’, though ye hae on baith 


boots! Do ye mean shame me afore gentle and simple 
alike? Faith, my man, I'll e’en gang ower by to the 


minister’s and get him to debar ye frae all the ordi- 
nances. 

“ For your on-goings and heart-breakin’ contrariness 
cause me daily to fa’ frae grace—-me that hae been a 
communicant for thirty-odd years, and a decent woman 
beside. Yesterday, on the sma’est, computation, I used 
nae less than six minced oaths till ye, ye lang- 
leggit, spavie- jointed contriver o’ ineequities that 
ye are!” 

With both stockings on, Sammle Tamson went out. It 
was a blowy morning. 

To be Continued. 
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% The Funeral of President McKinley 





I 
AT BUFFALO 


HE funeral services over the remains 

: of President McKinley began at 
Buffalo, New York, at eleven o’clock 

on the morning of Sunday, September 
15, at the residence of Mr. John G. 
Milburn, where the President had died 
some thirty - three hours previously. The 
day was appropriately, as far as weather 
conditions were concerned, ushered in 
amid clouds of rain, and while at in- 
tervals during the morning and after- 
noon the sun showed its face, the gen- 
eral aspect of nature, as well as of man, 
was one of tears and gloom. The city 
had been suitably draped the day before, 
and everywhere upon the breasts or in 
the dress of the citizens were the insignia 
of mourning. ‘The expectation that the 
preliminary services would be of a wholly 
public nature was early dispelled by the 
announcement that they would be held in 
the library of the Milburn residence, and 
that admission could be had only upon in- 
vitation. There was little protest at this 
arrangement, for the citizens of Buffalo 
were well aware that those in charge of 
the ceremony were actuated only by the 
best and most prudential motives, and 
while the disappointment of the waiting 
throngs was great, they accepted the sit- 
uation as befits a calm and dignified com- 
munity, with no demurral over its seem- 
ing hardship. The street upon which the 
Milburn house has its frontage was 
Larred to publie traffic by ropes placed 





four or five hundred feet distant on either | 


side, and within these only those who 
could show their right to enter were per- 
mitted to go. It speaks well for the 
people of Buffalo that there was no over- 


crowding of the highways in this vicin- 


ity, and no visible desire to overcome the | 


wishes of those in authority among the 
throngs of silent watchers who had ap- 
proached the neighborhood. The police 
and secret-service men, alert as they were, 
found little work cut out for them, the 
tacit acquiescence in the arrangements by 
the thousands upon the city streets mak- 
ing any overt demonstration of force and 
authority wholly unnecessary. 

Shortly after ten o’clock most of those 
expected at the house, outside of the high 
official dignitaries in the city, had ar- 
rived, and the hearse, as simple an 
equipage of mourning’ as the mind can 
conceive, yet thoroughly in accord with 
the nature of the man the nation mourn- 
ed, drawn by four horses, stood in wait- 
ing. The guard by which, at the conclu- 
sion of the service, the remains were to 
be escorted to the City Hall arrived short- 
ly before eleven o’clock, and was made up 
of men from all available branches of the 
public service, consisting of a company 
of marines, a company of the Fourteenth 

Regiment, U. 8. A., two companies of the 
National Guard of the State of New York, 
and a detachment of sailors and marines 
from the United States gunboat Michigan, 
stationed at Lake Erie. 

A few minutes before the appointed 
hour the cabinet officers arrived, and with 
them were Governor Odell, General 
Sickles, and others of national note, and 
finally came President Roosevelt, as sim- 
ply as the most insignificant citizen in 
the land. Everything Was now in readi- 
ness, and in the presence of the distin- 
guished living and of the universally la- 
mented dead the services began. The 
coffin, which was of cedar, covered with 
black broadcloth and lined with tufted 
white satin, rested in the middle of the 
large room, which is oblong in shape, 
and in its preparation for the immediate 
situation as little suggestive of a 
mortuary chamber as one could ima- 
gine. The impressiveness of the function 
grew out of the intense personal grief 
of those present, as deep and as sincere- 
ly unaffected as though it were some dear- 
ly beloved member of a family that had 
been taken away. The American flag and 
a few wreaths were the sole decorations 
of the coffin, which was open at its up- 
per end, disclosing the face and breast 
of him who but a short time before had 
moved so potent a figure in this great 
company. A sergeant “of the Fourteenth 
Infantry, U. 8. “A., and a sailor from 
the battle-ship Indiana stood in either 
corner of the room. 

The services, the Rev. Dr. Locke, of the 
Delaware Avenue Methodist Church, of- 
ficiating, began with the singing of 
“Lead, kindly Light,’ by a quartet in 
the dining-room immediately across the 
hall, at the close of which Dr. Locke read 
the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians. 
The quartet followed with four verses 
from “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” Presi- 
dent McKinley’s favorite hymn. <A prayer 
was then offered, eloquent, moving, and 
adequate, closing with the Lord’s Prayer, 
spoken by all in unison. Dr. Locke then 
pronounced the benediction, and the first 
simple ceremony was over. 

The scenes within the house were in 





| triumphal journey through the South and 


| was taken through the mourning streets 





many instances of a harrowing nature, 
so much so, indeed, that any detailed de- 
scription of them would be little short 
of an intrusion upon the sacredness of 
a private grief, but they bore testimony 
to the significant fact that never was 
man better loved or more sincerely mourn- 
ed by those near and dear to him than 
was William McKinley by his family, pri- 
vate and official, and by his friends, per- 
sonal and political. : 

The ceremonies at the house completed, 
the remains were removed to the City 
I{all, where from about half past one un- 
til nearly eleven o’clock Sunday night 
they lay in state for the mourning crowds 
to see. It is said that 100,000 people 
passed through in that time—a_ vast 
throng made up of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, women, and children, gath- 
ered from all parts of the surrounding 
country. Among them was a group of 
fifty Indians from the Exposition, who 
brought with them as a material expres- 
sion of their grief a wreath of asters, in- 
scribed, “To the Great White Chief.” 
The afternoon and evening passed with 
no break in the reverential demeanor of 
the patiently waiting crowds, and with no 
perceptible diminution in the number of 
the latter, until ten minutes to eleven, 
when the doors were closed, and Buffalo’s 
tribute to the martyr President was over. 


II 
BUFFALO TO WASHINGTON 


At half past seven o’clock on Monday 
morning, September 16, the coffin, which 
had remained in the Buffalo City Hall 
overnight, borne upon the stalwart shoul- 
ders of six soldiers and sailors, was once 
more placed in the simple hearse which 
had done signal duty the day before, and, 
suitably attended by a guard of honor, 


of Buffalo to the railway station, where 
at 8.30 the special train to convey the re- 
mains to the national capital was ex- 
pected to start. There was littie cere- 
monial about this last journey through 
the highways of the flourishing city of 
western New York. As on the day before, 
the streets were thronged with reverential 
crowds, who bared their heads and freely 
let the tears course down their cheeks as 
the cortége passed on. The funeral train 
was made up in part of the cars that 
were used by the late President in his 


West last spring, and was in charge of 
the same Pullman conductor, W. M. John- 
son, and Pullman crew who had the honor 
to care for the President in that moment- 
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ous journey in life. It consisted of seven 
ears—the Olympia, the Hungary, the Na- 
ples, the Waldorf, the Belgravia, the Pa- 
cifie, and the Raleigh. The train was 
hauled by the Pennsylvania engine No. 
408, which was placed in special condi- 
tion for the sad distinction conferred upon 
it. Throughout the train were distrib- 
uted in appropriate groups the family 
of the late President, the dignitaries, the 
various officials connected in one way 
or another with the funeral, the report- 
ers, and in the last car—the observation 
coach the Pacifice—was placed the coffin, 
with a sailor and a soldier on guard. To 
Mrs. McKinley and other members of the 
family was assigned the Olympia, which 
had been the Presidential coach in the 
trip to San Francisco. 

Arrived at the station, where all was | 
in readiness for the start, the remains | 
were transferred to the Pacific with no 
special ceremony other than the lining up | 
of the military before the station entrance, | 
and seven minutes after the hour sched- 
uled the train drew out of the station, and | 
the sad journey back to the capital began. 
The coffin was placed upon a catafalque, 
and was draped with the American flag. | 
‘Iwo crossed swords and a wreath from | 
Senator Hanna were placed on top of it. | 
Vor the four hundred and twenty miles of 
the trip the funeral coaches passed through | 
a continuous pageant of mourning. In 
the fields, as well as in the marts of com- 
merce, in the hamlets, as well as in the 
cities, there was an outpouring of loyal 
and afflicted citizenship, which in its in- | 
trinsic sincerity showed how deep a wound | 
the assassin’s bullet had inflicted upon 
the hearts of the victim’s countrymen. A 
feature of this historic journey was the 
vast array of school - children who stood 
at various points en route, lined up at 
the side of the railway, by whom flow- 
ers had been strewn along the tracks as 
a last sad tribute to the man whose tragic 
death had quickened in their sympathetic 
souls and budding minds a patriotic ardor, 
which in coming generations will work 
for the good of the whole nation, since 
at its fountain-head will lie a respect and 
veneration for the Presidential office 
which have not been so notably strong 
among us of late years as all could have 
wished. Besides these, large numbers of 
grim - visaged working-men, their hands | 
hardened with toil and their faces bronzed | 











with their efforts in the sun and before the 
forge, were gathered here and there to 
pay their meed of respect to the nation’s 
iamented head in the silent tear which 
Was more expressive than the most beau- 
tiful and expensive floral wreath or other 
offering could have been. 

At the great centres of trade, of 
course, the crowds were larger, number- 
ing tens of thousands at Harrisburg and 
Baltimore, and more formal expressions 
of sympathy and sorrow were prepared, 
both in the matter of draperies and musi- 
eal offerings. At Harrisburg the Governor 
of Pennsylvania and his staff were at the 
station, supported by a number of com- 
panies of the State Guard. Flanking 
them were the Mayor and other officials 
of the city. Bands of music plaved what 
has now come to be known as the Presi- 
dent’s hymn; and the Choral Union of 
Harrisburg, one of the best-known musical 
organizations of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, sang “ Nearer, my God, to Thee” 
in a fashion which set many a hard-headed 
old campaigner to sobbing with an over- 
whelming grief. . 

Through such 

(Continued on page 991.) 


scenes as these the 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks,. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 
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EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby feeding. 
BoRDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is recom- 
mended by the leading family physicians. Itis alw ays 
safe and reliable. Send 10c. for ‘Baby’s Diary,” 
71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adv.] 








OF course you can live without telephone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might, because telephone 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates in 
Manhattan from $60 a year. New York Telephone Co. 
—[Adv.] 


AMERICA is fast forging ahead in everything. 
Coox’s IMPERIAL ExtTkA Dry CHAMPAGNE is ex- 
celled by no foreign article.—[Adv.] 


WEak menare but strong men’s followers. ABBOTT’S, 
the Original Angostura Bitters imparts force and vigor. 
dv.) 





Stops Diarrhea and Stomach Cramps. Dr. S1e- 
GERT’s Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 
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funeral train passed, until, with but one 
slight mishap, due to the breaking of a 
coupling-pin, which entailed a delay of 
five minutes, it reached Washington, at 
8.40 p.M., ten minutes behind the sched- 
wled hour. 

It was a sad return of the official head 
of the nation to the scene of so many 
years of public activity, of sincere and 
earnest effort in behalf of the people to 
whom he had devoted his life, and to whom 
finally his life was rendered up in sacri- 
fice, and Washington, no less than her 
sister cities throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, by her silent and sor- 
rowing reception of all that was mortal 
of her murdered chief, showed the depth 
and sincerity of her grief. 


III 
AT WASHINGTON 
At the national capital it was to be ex- 
pected that the country’s final tribute 
of love and loyalty would find its fullest 
and fittest expression, and in so far as 
human agencies were able to direct mat- 
ters it was so. Yet the existence of a 
Federal] statute prohibiting the draping of 


government buildings brought here and 
there into the outward show of the peo- 


ple’s grief a hiatus which detracted not a 
little from the otherwise impressive gran- 
deur of the pageant. 
ington rose to the occasion, and what she 
lacked in garments of woe she more 
than made up in the greater tribute which 


comes from the unalloyed grief of the 
stricken mourners. There was and there 
could be no Federal statute forbidding 


the display of the panoply of sorrow upon 
the human Temples of the Soul, the great 
mass of the citizens themselves, shown 
in the shaken forms, in the bent heads, in 
the streaming eyes of the multitude, who, 


Nevertheless Wash- | 





unawed by the discomforts of their num- | 


bers, and unfretted by the inclemency of 
the weather, turned out, unnumbered and 


unnumberable throngs, to pay the last trib- | 


ute of respect to the man who had labor- 
ed for many years among and for 
them. 

The body of the lamented President had 
rested overnight in the-East Room of the 
White House, for four and a half years 
his official home, and designed by his 
countrymen to be such for years yet to 
come—a plan dashed to earth in a moment 
by the will of one weak-minded foe to law 
and enemy to order. It was a long, rest- 
less night to the watchers in that historic 
old mansion, where twice before the hand 
of murder had left its ineffaceable mark, 


s0 





but dawn came, and then the day, and | 
with it, amid the tears of all high or low | 


in the ménage of the American palace, the 
last departure of one who was as much 
loved for his kindly nature and spotless 
personal integrity as admired for his fine 


manhood ‘and lofty official rectitude, be- | 


came the sad order of the hour. It was 
not long since that body lying cold in 


death had left those portals with a plea- | 
sant good-by to all, and, the picture of | 


ruddy health, had gone smiling forth to 
the unknown on a mission of peace and 
good-will: on a mission that seemed to 
have reached its climax when the noble 


words of his last speech fell in ringing | 


tones upon the listening ears of the whole 
world, but 
climax, for this was tragedy and death. 
It was indeed a sad contrast for those 
who had been attached to the person of 
William McKinley in life, and that it 
left that home of the Executive power 
in gloom and distress was evident upon 
every hand. 

It was at nine o’clock. on Tuesday morn- 
ing, September 17, that the remains were 
taken from the White House and started 
on their journey to the Rotunda of the 
Capitol, where the citizens of Washing- 
ton, the thousands of visitors from all 
parts of the country, and the many offi- 
cials of our own and other governments, 
the Ambassadors and other members of 
the Diplomatic Corps, Senators, judges, 


which, alas! was not the true | 


and members of Congress, were to take | 


their last look upon that well-beloved face, | 
now, through the anguish of his week of | 


pain, become unfamiliar. Prior to this 


hour the Red Room of the famous Presi- | 
dential residence had been thronged with | 


distinguished visitors who had gathered 
to take part in the official ceremonies 
shortly to begin. It was a dismal day 
without, and the rain fell incessantly upon 
the troops and various bodies of a public 
character waiting to join the funeral pro- 
cession down Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
Capitol. Major-General Brooke, in com- 
mand of this, was everywhere in evidence, 
preparing for the start, which was 
made at about 9.30 o’clock, the soldiers 
and sailors swinging slowly along to the 
solemn strains of the Dead March from 
“Saul,” played by the artillery band. Save 
for the music all was silence. Not a word 
was whispered even by the thousands 
along the line of march. 

In the procession were gathered rep- 
resentatives from all parts of the world. 
There was a living President and the only 
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living ex-President. The kings of the 
earth were represented by their ambassa- 
dors, either special, or the regularly ap- 
pointed diplomats whose home for the time 
being is the American capital. Never was 
such an array of greatness gathered to- 
gether in a single line of such short length, 
and yet there was no thought in the minds 
of the thousands of spectators that was 
not one of prayerful and affectionate in- 
terest in the man who, lying in the black, 
carved hearse to the fore, was at rest 
and unconscious of the impressive honors 
conferred upon his memory. Our space 
will not permit of a detailed list of all 
the notabilities who took part in this last 
official cortége. It suffices to say that no 
factor in civilization was unrepresented, 
and that as a tribute to the memory of a 
great magistrate of a great people it was 
sufficient. 

At 10.45 the remains were carried into 
the Rotunda at the Capitol, where sat a 
distinguished audience in waiting. The 
audience stood as the body was borne 
to the catafalque beneath the great dome, 
and then the services began. It was the 
same simple service as that of Sunday in 
form, gaining only in impressiveness from 
its environment, and from the distinction 
of those present. There was a_ notable 
absence of drapery in the Rotunda, again 
the result of an unfortunate law, yet the 
solemn beauty of the place itself, the at- 
mosphere of its associations, the presence 
of so many lofty and great intellects, po- 
litical, social, and otherwise, more than 
dispelled the sense of something lacking. 
The sombre gowning of the Supreme Court 
Justices, the glittering court dress of the 
ambassadors and ministers—all added to 
the impressiveness of a scene which will 
never be forgotten by those who had the 
melancholy pleasure of witnessing it. 

The opening hymns and prayers having 
being sung and offered—the latter by the 
Rev. Dr. Naylor—Bishop Andrews of the 
Methodist Church, a life-long friend of 
the late President, delivered a short eulo- 
gistic address, which, owing to the re- 
verberant acoustics of the Rotunda hall, 
could hardly be understood by those who 
listened, but which by those who later read 
it in full was seen to be eloquently appreci- 
ative of the private and public virtues of 
the man whose crown had been won, and 
whose soul was at rest. 

After a hymn the benediction was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Dr. W. R. Chapman, 
of the Metropolitan Church, and the offi- 
cial services over the late President were 
over. The great gathering dispersed slow- 
ly and sadly, the chairs they had occu- 
pied were removed, and the constantly 
growing throngs without were permitted 
to enter. 

It was after twelve o’clock before the 
first of the public were admitted, and the 
crush became so heavy that the crowds 
were handled with great difficulty. It 
was the melancholy fact that many women 
and children were hurt in the rush, and, 
despite all the efforts of the police, mount- 
ed or on foot, it was a long time before 
the mass was got moving in anything 
like orderly fashion. Order was brought 
out of chaos, however, and in the allotted 
time before the departure of the train for 
Canton it is estimated that 65.000 people 
gazed upon the white face of their dead 
chief. Thousands even then were disap- 
pointed, for at 7.30 it was imperative that 
the great bronze doors of the Capitol 
should close, and that preparations should 
be made to convey the remains to the wait- 
ing train. The funeral procession was 
formed again, the escort this time con- 
sisting of a squadron of the United States 
cavalry, and to the measures only of 
tramping feet, in solemn silence and with- 
out music, the coffin, now closed to official 
sight forever, was carried once more 
through the streets of the capital, and 
amid the unrestrained lamentations of 
the people, to the railway station, where 
all was ready for the trip back home 
to Canton. 

At 8.10 p.m. all that was mortal of 
William McKinley had left Washington 
forever. 

IV 


WASHINGTON TO CANTON 


TuE fourth stage in the sad home-com- 
ing of William McKinley began at Wash- 
ington on Tuesday evening, September 17, 
at 8.10 o’clock. The funeral train was de- 
spatched in three sections. The first of 
these left on schedule time. Following it 
ten minutes later came the funeral train 
proper, the mortuary-car resting at the end 
of the second section. Upon this section, of 
course, were the bereaved family, the Pres- 
ident and cabinet, the special guard of 
honor, and those whose relations to the 
dead President, personal or official, were 
of a peculiarly intimate nature. The third 
section followed fifteen minutes later. The 
scenes of Monday’s journey from Buffalo 
to Washington were repeated, gaining 
somewhat in impressiveness from the fact 
that for a greater part of its length the 
trip was made at night. From Washing- 
ton to Baltimore it seemed as if the sides 
of the railway were walled in by a solid 
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mass of weeping humanity, and at the 
latter city the demonstration of a few 
days before was repeated, seemingly with 
greater intensity. At Harrisburg the pop- 
ulace again turned out en masse to bid 
adieu to the man they mourned, this time 
the tribute being shorn of official attri- 
butes, and rising to the level of a personal 
offering of love and respect. 

Pittsburg’s display of grief was the most 


notable demonstration along the route. 
The various points had been passed 


without any incident giving variety to 
the continuous scenes of suffering man- 
kind. In the country districts all through 
the night there were the same evidences 
of sorrow, rendered weirdly  interest- 
ing here and there by great funeral 
fires that were banked along the rail- 
way tracks, giving an added touch of 
sombreness to the pall of night. With the 
first glimmer of dawn these gave place 
to lines of school-children, who, like their 
little brothers and sisters on the way from 
Buffalo to Washington, strewed the fu- 
neral path with flowers. Miners left their 
homes to stand silently watching as the 
train moved on, and then with the full 
dawn of the cheerless morning came Pitts- 
burg, its railway approaches lined with 
crowds of mourners twenty rows deep. 
Nearing the city every available bit of 
standing-space was occupied to its most 
strained limit; the roofs of cars, the roofs 
of houses, embankments, the sides of 
bridges, were crowded to the full extent 
of their capacity—not an inch of space 
for mile after mile was left vacant. 
The whole scene was draped with hu- 
manity; even the heavens, which at ordi- 
nary times in this district of steel are none 
too bright, seemed to hold an additional 
pall of smoke and cloud, which served to 
intensify the scene of woe that pervaded 
all. 

A few miles further along the personal 
note in the show of mourning began to 
make itself more keenly felt than at any 
time before on the homeward pilgrimage. 
At Alliance the border-line into the late 
President’s own State was crossed, and the 
people who claim him as their very own 
were at last in possession of all that re- 
mained of that noble figure. In_ these 
districts William McKinley the man, the 
personal friend, rather than William Me- 
Kinley the statesman, was known and 
loved, and it was only fitting that the 
grief of these should transcend in in- 
tensity even that marvellous sorrow which 
had hitherto greeted the watching eye on 
every hand. Not a church but tolled its 
bells, not a farm that did not display its 
emblem of grief. not a city that did not 
give free vent to its sorrow. On every 
hand the personal note sounded, and those 
who watched stood awed by the profund- 
itv of the grief and the sweet loftiness 
of the affectionate remembrance of the 
friends and neighbors of the . departed. 
Nor was there any let or stop to this from 
here on to Canton, where the comforting 
arms of the community waited, outstretch- 
ed, to receive the bereaved wife, and 
to gather again to the warm, pulsing heart 
the beloved remains of their departed bro- 
ther. 

It was at eight minutes after eleven 
on Wednesday. September 18, that the 
home-coming of William McKinley became 
an accomplished fact. 


Vv 
CANTON 
But home, in the sweetest sense of the 


word, was not yet for William McKinley. | 


It was necessary and fitting that the body 
should once more lie in state to receive 
the parting calls of those who may be 
said to have had the clearest right to the 
privilege. Canton had given itself over 
to the indulgence of its sorrow. The 
streets, every one, from end to end, were 
a solid mass of black, the houses draped, 
the walks packed with a moving mass of 
people in mourning garb. No note of 
mirth, even to the slightest suggestion 
of a smile, did these people permit them- 
selves. It was as if death had entered 
the home of every one. 

At midday, after the usual solemn pro- 
cession from train to Court-house,in which 
Troop A of Cleveland was the special 
guard of honor, the remains were placed 
on the catafalque that had awaited their 
coming, and the friends and neighbors of 
the late President filed solemnly and tear- 
fully past their old comrade and bade 
him farewell forever. Between 40,000 and 
60,000 of these were in line. The chamber 
within which the body rested was mag- 
nificently draped, and the Court-house it- 





self was aptly described by a writer, who 








likened it to a dirge in architecture. Here 
until six o’clock this last sad function 
continued, when the doors were closed and 
the body was taken back to the simple 
little country home that had filled so large 
a place in the heart of the living man. 

On Thursday afternoon, September 19, 
at half past one o’clock, the last sad cere- 
monies were begun. They were character- 
ized by that same marvellous simplicity 
which had been the significant note in the 
whole protracted ceremony. The coffin, 
covered by the flag and heavily laden with 
floral tributes, was taken from the McKin- 
ley house, first to the church, and thence 
to the beautiful Westlawn Cemetery, amid 
such scenes of mourning as this country 
at least has never known before. At the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church only a 
short service was held, this being by spe- 
cial request of the family. It was touch- 
ingly begun by the singing of the hymn 
whose opening lines are: 

Somewhere the sun is shining; 
Somewhere the song-birds dwell; 
Hush, then, thy sad repining. 
God lives and all is well. 

At the conclusion of the hymn, prayers 
were offered by Rev. O. B. Milligan, the 
pastor of the Presbyterian Ohurech in 
which, thirty years ago, Mr. and Mrs. 
McKinley were married. Dr. Milligan’s 
prayer was beautiful in sentiment and 
poetic in form, and moved many of those 
within the sound of the speaker’s voice 
to outspoken manifestations of grief. 
Atter readings from the Scriptures by Drs. 
Hall and Herbuck, the hymn “ Lead, Kind- 
ly Light” was sung, and when the last 
strains of the choir’s voices had died away, 
tne Rev. Dr. Manchester, Mr. McKinley’s 
pastor, preached the funeral sermon. It 
was an eloquent and stirring tribute to 
the memory of the speaker’s old friend 
and parishioner. Bishop Joyce then pro- 


nounced the benediction, and once again | 
the remains were en route to the grave, | 


this time over the last mournful stage of 
the long and weary journey. It was 3.16 
o’clock when the last procession started, 
the cortége being divided into seven sec- 
tions, and shortly after 3.30, amid the 
tolling of the bells and the booming of 
the cannon, all that remained of the one- 
time President of the United States was 
placed in the receiving- vault. The Rev. 
Dr. Manchester repeated in faltering tones 
the beautiful Episcopal service for the 
dead, and Bishop Joyce followed with a 
prayer. About them stood the President 
and lis cabinet, the friends of the dead 
President, private and official, and such 
others as were called to this place of 
mourning on a final errand of love or duty. 
It was nearly four o’clock when the vault 
doors were closed. <A soldier’s salute of 
twenty-one guns and three volleys were 
fired from the guns of a battalion sta- 
tioned on a neighboring hill; thirteen 
bugles sounded forth the solemn notes of 
taps, and the funeral of William MecKin- 
ley was over. 

Another chapter in the history of the 
United States was written, another Hu- 
man Document telling of the glories and 
of the sorrows of the nation was filed 
away in the Eternal Archives of an affilct- 
ed people.- 
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William McKinley, twenty-fifth Presi- | 
dent of the United States, mourned with- 
out reserve by seventy-five millions of his | 


fellow-citizens, was at rest. 
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“At the Threshold ” 


CORES of letters haye been received 
from every part of the country, com- 
mending Mr. Rogers’s drawing in 
HARPER’S WEEKLY of September 14, fol- 
lowing the shooting of President McKin- 
ley. From them we select the following: 


*$ I think the sentiment portrayed most 
touchingly beautiful, and would like to 
procure a copy to keep.” 

Miss E. Stott. 

Cuicaaco, September 14. 


“Of all the countless illustrations con- 
nected with the death of our dearly be- 
loved President, to me the most. affecting 
is ‘At the Threshold.’ Its pathos is ex- 
quisitely touching, and the idea a beauti- 
ful one.” 

Frep R. Cornett. 

Boston, September 18. 


“We note the charming symbolic pic- 
ture, ‘At the Threshold.’ It is certainly 
a beautiful and touching piece of work.” 

W. N. De Poy. 

KaLKasKa, Mict., September 16. 
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tnay depend the whole 
future of your family. 


THE EQUITABLES POLICIES 
ARE THE GOVERNMENT BONDS 
OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York. 


JWALEXANDER, Pres. J: H.HYDE.VicePres 


~ 
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Dutch Reformed Church, Washington, where President Roosevelt will Worship 
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MAS writing machines break down 


in their youth, but Remingtons 
have tough constitutions and, no mat- 


Les 





ter how hard the work they do, they | 
are sure to reach a hale and vigorous © 


old age. 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Harper’s Weekly 


Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 











’s Al 
That’s All! 
THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
“A United America.” 





EXPOSITION. 


At Buffalo, N. Y., arranged in the interests of the commercial and 
fraternal relations of ‘all the Americas,” is described and illustrated in 
“Four-Track Series” No. 15, issued by the 








NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


This folder contains information valuable to travelers regarding Buffalo, 
the Exposition, and the train service of the New York Central; also 
maps in colors of Buffalo and the Exposition grounds. 


Ac nie ohn fg the Pl eg oi n Expositic “dhe * 
any addres of ¢ mp by Gec ree HI. te iels en 
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EARL & WILSON'S 


COLLARS CUFFS & SHIRTS 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


—i > 4, F — 


t 
25 a copy _ $2.00 year 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


The best stomach regulator. None better in mixed drinks. 
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EcyreTIAN DEITIES 


CIGARETTES 
ARE the highest standard for excellence in quality 


ever Known in Turkish cigarettes! 
There is no better tobacco or paper or workman- 
ship in any other Turkish cigarette, and for this reason 
“DEITIES” are more in demand than ever. 
Every “DEITIES” smoker is loyal to “DEITIES,” for 
they are above and beyond imitation or substitute, and 
with all who Know what constitutes excellence in 
Turkish cigarettes “DEITIES” stands for satisfaction. 


Your own dealer sells them. 


EcyreTiAN EMBLEMS 





S. ANARGYROS. 


are the same as DEITIES 
but with Cork Tips. 
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pens, discomforts, annoyances eliminated. Long or short journeys on business or pleas- 
ure anticipated without anxiety and accomplished without mishap, when equipped with 


The Long Distance Tire 


The most reliable tire on the market. No other gives such satisfying service. Constructed on 
a simple, sensible principle. The clock face shows a cross-section of the tire. Have your dealer, 
' or manufacturer of carriage or automobile put it on your vehicle, or write to us for it or about it. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., itz. 


“STORES 


NEW YORK- - - - 25 Park Place | CHICAGO - - - = 150 Lake Street 
BOSTON- - - - 24 Summer Street | INDIANAPOLIS - 229 South Meridian Street 
PHILADELPHIA - - 724 Chestnut Street | ST.LOUIS -_ - 411 North Third Street 
BALTIMORE ~ - - tor Hopkins Place SAN FRANCISCO 509-511 Market Street 





“ Adds not only years to one’s life 
but life to one’s years.” 


Restores to Health, Strengthens the Heart. 


Omaha, Neb. 
March 11, 1901. 


I am teaching intelligent men, brain workers, the ideal prin- 
ciples of attaining and preserving perfect health. It is not 
a problematical theory, but a system of physiological exer- 
cise based upon absolutely correct scientific facts... . 


Louisville, Ky., 


Mr. Alois P.Swoboda, 

My Dear Sir: —I can 

with pleasure recommend 

your system of Physiological 
Exercise. It has put me in 

the most perfect physical con- 
dition, enabling me to withstand 
allthe natural wear and tear of 
work without either physical or 
mental fatigue. Most professional 
men need your system and there is 
not one who would not be benefitted 
by its use. I believe such physical 
training as youteach to be the only 


And if you will follow my instructions for a few weeks I will promise 
you such a superb muscular development and such a degree of vigorous 
health as to forever convince you that intelligent direction of muscular 
effort is just as essential to success in life as intelligent mental effort. 
No pupil of mine will need to digest his food with pepsin nor assist 
nature with a dose of physic. I will give you an appetite and a strong 
stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will fill your veins with 
rich blood; a strong heart that will regulate circulation and improve as- 
similation ; a pair of lungs that will purify your blood ; a liver that will 
work as nature designed it should; aset of nerves that will keep you up 


Jan. 22, 1901. 

Mr. Alois P. Swoboda, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir:—I am glad an op- 
portunity has been given me to 
add my testimonial to many good 
ones you already have, in regard 
to the merit of your system of phy. 
siological exercise. In two months’ 
time, by conscientiously following 
the exercises outlined by you, my 
muscles have been developed to a 
remarkable degree, as also has my 
general health beenimproved. I ap- 
preciate very much the individual at- 
tention which you gave my case and 


true system. Most exercise becomes 
a burden after a short time; there ts a 
fascination about your system which 
distinguishes itfrom every other form 
of physical training: I am glad to 
know of your success; it cannot be 
too great. Iam, gratefully yours, 
CuHas. L, DuNDY, 
Attorney Union Pacific R. R. 


pleasure. 


is capable. 








to the standard of physical and mentalenergy. I J 
vous force and capacity for mental labor, making your daily work a 
You will sleep as a man ought to sleep. You will start the 
day as a mental worker must who would get the best of which his brain 
; I can promise you all of this because it is common-sense, 
rational and just as logical as that study improves the intellect. 


I will increase your ner- 


will say that if there is anybody in this 
section desiring any information in ref- 
erence to yoursystem, refer them to me 
and I shall take pleasure in recommend- 
ing your exercises in the highest degree. 
Wishing you successand again thanking 
you for the benefit Ihave derived from 
your system, I am, yours respectfully, 
(Signed) F. M. Losry. 
Secy. & Treas. Nat’l Foundry and 
Machine Co. 











saltimore, February 11th, 1901. 
Mr. Alois P. Swoboda, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Sir:—Being fully aware that physical 
exercise is essential to the well being of man, 
I have at all times taken good care to exer- 





these herewith. 
me voluntarily every day. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 


It gives me much pleasure to receive letters like 
Ones similar in tone come to 
Ce ee ee ee) 








Newton, N. J. June 13, 1901. 
Mr. A. P. Swoboda, Chicago, III. 
Dear Sir:—It is now about ten weeks since 
Icommenced taking instructions from you 





cise my muscles sufficiently well. The result 
of it is that now at the age of 57 years I can 








tire out many a companion of half my age 
either in walking or wheeling, that I can be in the saddle for half 
a day without inconvenience and that I am in good physical con- 
dition allaround. It was, therefore, simply an experiment when 
I placed myself under your care and indeed I looked rather skep- 
tically at the results to follow, but having now faithfully carried 
out your instructions for three months, I unhesitatingly say that 
I never before derived so much benefit from any other kind “a 
exercise requiring the same length of time. Indeed the one ni 
vantage of your exercise is that one derives more bene it in “4 
the thirty minutes devoted to it daily than by spending seve ral 
hours on other kinds of exercise. Sayyed hope that you may 
neet W he suecess that you so fully deserve. 
ws er very truly, (Signed) W. Srmmon, Ph. D., Professor ot 
Chemistry in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Baltimore. 











Among the pupils registered upon my 
books are many of the most prominent 
men and women of this country College 
Professors, Authors, Artists, Financiers, 
Merchants, Manufacturers and _ profes- 
sional men and women in all lines. The 
ages of my pupils range from fifteen to 
eighty-six and because of their varying 
physical condition and needs, individual 
instructions are given in each case. 





and I feel it is due you that I should express 
myself as to the results attained. I cannot 











: do otherwise than speak favorably of your 
system of exercise, as having followed your instructions closely 
for the past ten weeks, I can say they have produced great results; 
when I commenced taking the course, none of my muscles were 
developed—in fact, I hardly knew I had any, but in comparing 
measurements taken now with those taken before I commenced 
the course, I find an increase in all measurements from one to 
three inches, My health is good and I feel strong in every way. 
It gives me great pleasure to recommend your system of exer- 
cises, as they produce just such results as you claim and as others 
can attest who have followed your instructions. Wishing you 
success, I remain, Truly yours, 


(Signed) J. E. WARBASSE, Secy, H. W. Merriam Shoe Co. 





ALOIS P, SWOBODA, Originator and Sole Instructor, 


By this condensed system more exercise 
and benefit can be obtained in ten min- 
utes than by any other in two hours, and 
it is the only one which does not overtax 
the heart. It is the only natural, easy 
and speedy method for obtaining perfect 
health, physical development and. elas- 
ticity of mind and body. 


My system is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires no apparatus whatever, 


and but a few minutes’ time in your room just before retiring. 


I shall be pleased to send you Free 


yaluable information and a detailed outline of my system, its principles and effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P, SWOBODA, 


388 Western Book Building, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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